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NOW-Still More Effective Machine Loading 
With New, Simplified Sched-U-Graph System 


Profit-conscious manufacturers 
have long recognized the value of 
an effective system of machine 
loading. They have also long rec- 
ognized that the most effective 
system of machine loading is 
based on the Remington Rand 
Sched-U-Graph. 

Now, a new, simplified Sched- 
U-Graph System gives you more 
accurate and precise machine 
loading than ever before. With 
this new system your machine 
loading will be divided easily into 
two phases: Rough Machine 
Loading, for scheduling opera- 
tions as far into the future as is 
deemed practical; Fine Machine 
Loading, for scheduling in 
minute detail those operations to 
be undertaken in the next two 
weeks. 

This new system accomplishes 
all the following: 

1. Indicates available machine 
capacities for handling any new 
work that arrives. 

2. Reveals and locates bottle- 
necks and lags. 


3. Assures proper sequence of 
shop orders to meet schedules, 
thereby keeping Work-In-Pro- 
cess Inventory at a minimum. 

4.Controls production by 
measuring performance against 
an established plan, resulting in 
better customer service and lower 
costs. 

In short, the Remington Rand 
Machine Loading System solves 
the problem of how to get the 
greatest possible production re- 
turn for each dollar you invest in 
machines, men, and facilities. At 
a glance, this system, utilizing 
visible charting, tells you the load 
ahead of each machine, work 
station, or machine center...the 
jobs that constitute that load... 
all scheduled starting and com- 
pletion dates... how much free 
machine time is available, and 
when it is available. All the bene- 
fits and methods of the new 
Remington Rand Rough & Fine 
Machine Loading System are ex- 
plained fully in our new free 
folder. Write today for KD738. 
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Cut Production Costs 
With Closer 
Inventory Control 


The absence of complete control 
of manufacturing inventory re- 
sults in needless wastes of time, 
labor, money, and facilities. You 
can eliminate these wastes by 
switching now to the Remington 
Rand System of Inventory Con- 
trol for Manufacturers. 
Profit-eating overstocks mean 
increased investment and ex- 
pense, more space for storage, 
deterioration and obsolescence. 


Understocks mean lost sales and 
extra expense for “rush” orders 
and emergency buying. 





For your guidance, Remington 
Rand offers a new illustrated 
booklet, “Inventory Control For 


9? 


Manufacturers,” which contains 
all the most modern and effective 
techniques for controlling inven- 
tory and thereby reducing invest- 
ment in material and clerical rec- 
ord-keeping costs. Circle KD406. 


Remington. Frarul. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1966, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
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Management Science-- 


Neither Fiction Nor Fact 














HE Taylor-Gilbreth-Clark tradition commits us to the “Advancement 

of Management” through making management more scientific. What “more 
scientific” might really imply is not too frequently discussed. Sometimes dis- 
cussion seems to divide us into “hard-headed men of experience” and the 
“long-haired, ivory-towered theorists.” 

But such division is harmful to the advancement of scientific manage- 
ment. Advancement is possible only when the men of power and experience 
team up with the scientists. To promote such teamwork at the local level is one 
of the basic objectives of the S.A.M. chapter program. To summarize the results 
of such teamwork is the program of our Fall Conference on the Measurement 
of Management. 

It has been said that chemistry is the result of the marriage of alchemy 
with mathematics. Whether or not that is true historically, it is true that the 
essence of science lies in measurement. Common sense told us that the world 
was flat, but measurement sent Columbus on his voyage of discovery. Pains- 
takingly, piece by piece, patient scholars have taken man’s experience and 
analyzed, defined, and measured. This is the history of science and science is 
a foundation of modern civilization. 

Sometimes people mistakenly assume that science is a body of fact. It 
is more than fact — it is measurement, prediction, and control. Sometimes 
ignorant people have insisted that science was fiction, especially wherein it 
was not fact. There is a vast difference, however, between fiction and theory 
—between simple prediction based on hunch and wish and scientific predic- 
tion based on measurement. 

We must resolutely set ourselves against any division in management be- 
tween experience and science—between practice and theory—between line 
authority and staff research. It is the partnership of experience and measure- 
ment that will lead us forward. 

Possibly our Fall Conference may become an annual inventory of the 
painstaking and creeping advance measurement has made in management dur- 
ing the preceding year. Its proceedings may well become the annual milestone 
in American management’s conquest of ignorance and prejudice by the re- 
placement of debate and guesswork by Measurement. 


F. F. BRADSHAW 
President 
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GEORGE M. GOETTELMAN was appointed Executive Director of Industry’s 
Advisory Board for Hospitals early in 1955; he has been with Johnson & Johnson 
since 1944, in successive positions as Mill Industrial Engineer, Head of Product 
Development and Staff Industrial Engineer. Prior to 1944 he had varied experi- 
ence in purchasing and production control, factory accounting, and as Head of 
Manufacturing Methods Research and Production and Works Manager. His 
challenging leadership of S.A.M.’s Industry’s Advisory Board and the enthu- 
siastic work of its members has attracted the attention of hospitals and other 
civic organizations throughout the country. In the following article he tells us how 


we can do something about “our business” in our communities. 


Scientific Management 


Enters Civic Affairs 





By George M. Goettelman 


S.A.M. Vice President of Civic Affairs, 


Many civic institutions and organizations such as hospitals, schools, 
small businesses, trade associations, and municipal boards and mana- 
gers are becoming increasingly aware of the benefits they can 
achieve through the application of scientific management principles. 
George Goettelman presents what some of our chapters and many of 
our members have learned in bringing their professional management 
knowledge to bear on voluntary civic activities. The growing interest 
in this work is evidenced by newspaper articles and the September 
Reader's Digest story entitled "Hospitals Are Everybody's Business’. 


AS WE came into the blood bank room 
in the hospital, we could hardly see 
the registered nurse behind the piles of 
papers and reports strewn about the top 
of her desk. She was busily making 
notations, writing up forms, and enter- 
ing records in books. (By actual count 
later, we found that the nurse handled 
13 different forms and made entries in 
three different log books.) As she looked 
up at us over the litter on her desk, we 
told her we were working with the hos- 
pital as members of Industry’s Advisory 
Board, and asked her what she was 
doing. 

“Oh, I'm just trying to get some 
charges and credits on the blood bank 
ready for the Business Office,” she an- 
swered. 

Together we went over all the records 
and the forms she used, and right on 
the spot, with the nurse’s help, we made 
up a flow chart, showing the various 
forms, where they came from, what she 
did to each form, and where they went. 


As she grasped our purpose, she began 
to show an eager interest in helping us. 

Next, we looked at the equipment, 
with a running commentary from the 
Half of the blood bank 
was used as an emergency room, and 
this one RN had to care for any emer- 
gency patients, at the same time carry- 


nurse. office 


ing on all of the functions of the blood 
bank. 

We asked her, “What would you do 
if you had a donor giving a pint of 
blood on this table, and all of a sudden 
an emergency case came in, such as a 
man all cut up in a street brawl?” 

She shook her head, frowning. “I 
don’t honestly know what I’d do— 
Scream for help, I guess!” Then she 
smiled, and said, “But of course, it’s 
never yet happened.” 

We were talking with the nurse at 
the blood bank because during one of 
our early contacts with this hospital, a 
rather vexing problem had been brought 
to the attention of the Industry’s Ad- 


Executive Director of Industry’s 
Advisory Board for Hospitals, 
Raritan Valley Chapter, S.A.M. 


visory Board by the Administrator of 
St. Peter’s General Hospital in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The hospital’s 
business office was having difficulty in 
reconciling charges and credits from 
the blood bank against the patients’ 
records. Charges and credits were regu- 
larly appearing in the business office 
three days late, which meant that some 
patients were not charged for transfu- 
sions or given credit for blood donated, 
as the paper work would arrive after 
the patient had been discharged. We 
were asked to look into this situation 
and to make recommendations for its 
correction. 

Discussing matters further with the 
nurse, we found that physically the 
blood bank was about 75 feet from the 
laboratory, so that somebody had to 
walk back and forth from the bank to 
the laboratory with the pilot tubes of 
blood and records. 

After finishing this preliminary sur- 
vey, we analyzed the flow chart and the 
paper work. We reduced the paper work 
to two multi-copy forms; one, a four- 
copy form for the blood donor, and the 
other, a two-copy form for the transfu- 
sion request and record. (See Figure 1.) 
After several discussions with the hos- 
pital, the following changes were made: 

The blood bank function was removed 
from nursing service and put under the 
control of the laboratory. The two regis- 
tered nurses, on two shifts, were relieved 
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of their duties in manning the blood the blood in the refrigerator. Valley Chapter of S.A.M.. many of per y 
bank and were placed in other locations Before I give you the results of this whose members had already been work. | tion 
in the hospital where their services blood bank survey, let me tell you some- ing on hospital programs or other civie | form 
would be of greater value. A student thing about the organization and the affairs work. With this move, the Board } hour: 
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per yea: has been realized in the opera- 
tion of the blood bank. The bank was 
former!, open seven days a week, twelve 
hours « day. Such hours required the 
services of two registered nurses. Today 
the bank has one clerk-receptionist and 
a medic:l technologist, fifty percent of 
whose time is spent in the blood bank. 


The teclinologist assumed the blood bank 
duties :n addition to his other duties 
and no numerical increase in personnel 
was required. We therefore operate the 
blood bank with one and a half em- 
ployees. The receptionist works a full 
forty hour week while the technologist 
works a total of twenty hours a week 
in the blood bank. The relief technician 
works four hours a week covering eve- 
ning hours. 


One For One Replacement 


“Other impressive results have been 
felt in our cashier’s office. The cashier 
receives charge and credit tickets at 9:00 


) A.M. each day. Few patients find errors 


in their bills as a result of failure to 
credit them with replacements. Differ- 
ences usually are the result of rejections 
of donors who the patient thought had 
donated for his account. Such misunder- 
standings are easily cleared up by a 
phone call to the bank which can give 
without delay the names of all donors 
and the dates of donations as well as 
the total amount of blood issued. Quick 
complete confident answers have a good 
psychological effect on the patient. His 
tendency to question every item on the 
bill is curbed. If he discovers an error 
in his blood account he is likely to feel 
that other charges bear inspection also. 
This, most hospitals will agree. can be 
very time consuming and unproductive. 
“When we inaugurated our new sys- 
tem we required replacement of two 
pints of blood for each pint issued up 
to and including twelve pints. The new 
operation has enabled us to reduce this 
requirement so that a one for one re- 
placement is accepted for each pint is- 
sued after the first six. Closer attention 
to the details of collecting while the 
patient is still in the hospital has helped 
in this accomplishment. . . . Improve- 
ment in administrative areas of a service 
have a definite effect upon the quality 
of patient care. The clerk receptionist 
working with the medical technologist 
has been the one in our new organiza- 
tion who keeps our blood bank filled. 
“The establishing of the new proce- 
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OF ATTACKING HOSPITAL PROBLEMS 


Left to right: John Varley, George Seamon, Carl Rabke, Matt Adams, Tom Hassey, 
George Winch, George Goettelman, Harold Burnham, James Stamp, Leif Larson, 


Kermit Whiteman, Donald DeWitt, Barney Rygh and John Russ. 


dures required a detailed explanation 
of the routing of forms and the handling 
of them by the department concerned. 
A flow process chart was used here also 
in order to provide a pictorial descrip- 
tion of the donor procedure and requi- 
sitioning procedure.” (See Figure 1 and 
Ref. 16.) 

This improvement achieved in the 
efficiency of a blood bank is just one 
among a great many accomplished over 
the last three years and a half by our 
Industry’s Advisory Board for Hospi- 
tals of the Raritan Valley Chapter of 
S.A.M. We have estimated that the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board from differ- 
ent companies have given about 954 
manhours to this work over this period. 
At $10 an hour, it would have cost close 
to $10,000 for the hospitals to have this 
work done, while the estimated savings 
the hospitals have made as a result of 
the numerous projects carried to com- 
pletion is $200,000. Word of the work 
of the Advisory Board and the projects 
of other Chapters has spread rapidly, 
and accounts have appeared in many 
newspapers, magazine articles, confer- 
ence proceedings, and even books, as 
witnessed in the selected bibliography 
on this activity given at the end of this 
article. An article by Elsie McCormick 
on our Board’s activities, entitled “Hos- 


pitals Are Everybody’s Business,” ap- 
peared in the September Reader's Digest. 
(Ref. 14.) 


The Harper Hospital Committee 


The following projects undertaken 
and completed by the Detroit S.A.M. 
Committee are illustrative of the work 
done with the Harper Hospital: 

A pharmacy delivery service which 
was developed eliminated the necessity 
of skilled personnel such as nurses 
spending valuable time going after phar- 
macy supplies and drugs, and no extra 
help was added in the pharmacy. An 
interesting and effective by-product of 
this study was the reaction of the per- 
sonnel directly assigned to the pharma- 
cy. They began to think of numerous 
ways to make their efforts more effective. 

The installation of a central messen- 
ger service eliminated the necessity for 
hospital floor personnel to leave their 
work area to complete necessary but 
time consuming errands. The facts that 
were collected to support the conclusion 
that a messenger service was necessary 
were most revealing. 

The linen cart exchange service was 
developed to reduce the multiple han- 
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dling of hospital linen and to establish 
stronger inventory control over the 
linen supply. On the Committee’s tour 
through the hospital it was noticed that 
the flow of clean linen was as follows: 

1. From mangle to truck. 

2. Truck to laundry room storage. 

3. Laundry room storage to another 
truck. 
Truck 
closet. 
Linen made up in kits for use on 
patient’s bed. 
Kits to another truck. 


Truck to bed. 


to hospital floor linen 


Simplified Linen Handling 


This method obviously requires much 
handling. The hospital accepted the sug- 
gestion of designing and building a spe- 
cial truck, so that the linen now flows 
as follows: 


1. From mangle to newly designed 
truck. 
2. From truck to bed, after tempo- 


rary storage of truck and its load 
while awaiting use of linen. 

A work simplification training pro- 
gram was developed by the S.A.M. Com- 
mittee. This training program was given 
to the department heads during the six 
weekly sessions of two hours each, and 
conducted by members of the committee. 
Two hospital attended these 
classes with the assignment of preparing 
themselves to lead classes to be given 
later. These people conducted a second 
series of classes. 

Members of the S.A.M. Committee 
instructed three members of the hospital 
staff (hospital management interns) in 
the technique of ratio-delay statistical 
sampling studies. They gave advice as 
the ratio-delay study of several hospital 
jobs was made. This study was made on 
a twenty-four hour per day, seven day 
per week basis, and the information ob- 
tained was very valuable. (See Refs. 6, 
10, and 23.) 


people 


Why Civic Activities? 


We have often been asked, “Why do 
the Society and its members in business 
and industry do this work for hospitals 
and other institutions? What is the gim- 
mick ?” 

Actually, industries are philanthropic. 
They support all kinds of community 


ventures. They donate parks, libraries, 
community halls, and work in commu- 
nity organizations and in service groups. 
Whatever assistance the Society can fur- 
nish to the hospitals, for example, in 
the improvement of patient care, the re- 
duction o1 costs, the improvement of 
facilities, the proper use of professional 
and non-professional services, benefits 
the community at large. The participat- 
ing industries are obtaining a_ better 
understanding of hospital problems. The 
community at large is being indoctri- 
nated in hospital needs and services 
through articles appearing in the local 
and national press. A better understand- 
ing between hospitals is also the result 
of the interchange of ideas and closer 
communications engendered by the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Boards. 

Again, there is a certain self-interest 
in industry to support an Advisory 
Board. The safety and security of the 
lives of our employees are of the highest 
moral and economic interest to our com- 
panies. The local hospitals protect these 
lives. Managements contribute large 
shares directly through donations and 
indirectly through hospitalization plans 
and taxes to defray the cost of hospitals. 
Any help toward reducing these costs 
will inevitably help management. Basi- 
cally, however, it comes down to our 
responsibility to forward and assist the 
communities in which we live and work 
in every way we can—and the satisfac- 
tion we gain from this through our civic 
activities has been tremendous. 

Finally, this contribution to improved 
community institutions has not been a 
one-way street for the Society members 
who have so eagerly participated in it. 
They have obtained a better understand- 
ing of community problems; they have 
improved their talents in fields not nor- 
mally associated with industry: they 
have made it possible for others to know 
of the work of the Society; they have 
gained satisfaction in seeing marked 
improvements in the respective institu- 
tions’ financial and operating structures. 
Having seen all the benefits which accrue 
to many people, is it any wonder that 
our members work so hard and so faith- 
fully? 

There are certain principles which we 
have discovered helpful to follow in 
working with hospitals, which could also 
be applied in work with any other com- 
munity organizations. S.A.M. Industry’s 
Advisory Board for Hospitals’ princi- 
ples for operation are: 

a. Hospitals have sound administra- 
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tors who can use staff assistants 
effectively. 

b. Industry’s Advisory Board fo 
Hospitals performs finished staf 
work and makes its recommenda. 
tions to the administrations. 

c. Administrators assign tasks and 
execute recommendations as they 
see fit. | 

In all of the Board’s activities and 

contacts with hospital 
and staff, we always bear in mind that 


administration 


we are performing staff functions at the 
request of the administrators who have 
the prerogative of accepting our recom. 
mendations either wholly or in part and 
executing these recommendations as they 
see fit. Under no circumstances will we 
recommend any improvement without 
first being asked to do so. Our service 


to hospitals can best be described as fol. ; 


lows: The best patient care, the most 
effective use of professional and non- 
professional personnel, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Committee Organization 


The Raritan Valley Chapter’s Indus- 
try’s Advisory Board for Hospitals has 
developed an organization to cope with 
the variety and breadth of the problems 
encountered as the activities with the 
various hospitals grew. The Executive 
Committee of the Board consists of a 
Chairman, Vice Chairman, and a Secre- 
tary. In order to assure constant contacts 
with the hospitals, a Liaison Committee 
consisting of a Coordinator and an As- 
sistant Coordinator was set up for eacl 
hospital. Then it was found that the 
problems and projects of the hospitals 
fell into certain classes and the Oper- 
ational Groups were organized. These 
are broken down into Training, Wage 
and Salary Administration, Administra- 
tive Engineering, Operational Engineer- 
ing, Personnel, and Public Relations 
Croups. Each of the Operational Groups 
is headed by a Direc‘or and an Assistant 
Director. These people have the respon- 
sibility of seeing that projects which 
fall under their categories are carried 
to a successful conclusion, and can call 
on various companies and specialists 
for assistance in completing these pro- 
jects. (See Figure 2.) 

Work has been going on in the S.A.M. 


Boston. Detroit. Northern N. J.. Phila- } 


delphia, and Raritan Valley Chapters. 
and it is being planned and discussed 
in other chapters. A listing of some o! 
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Organization Chart 
Industry's Advi sory Board for Hospitals 
Sponsored by 

Raritan Valley Chapter, S.A.M. 
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the projects which have been completed 
will demonstrate the variety of man- 
agement and engineering functions on 
which the Boards are asked to work, and 
| show why we have had to establish so 
many operational groups. 


) Different Types of Projects 


Supervisory training courses for 
heads of departments and head 
nurses. 

W ork simplification training courses 
for hospital management at vari- 
ous levels. (See Refs. 10, 23.) 

Management training courses for 
heads of departments; and a 
course in conference leadership. 

Development of a pharmacy deliv- 
ery service and a central mes- 
Senger service; and setting up a 
message center for disaster con- 
trol. (See Refs. 10, 23.) 

Alinen-handling improvement proj- 
ect, two linen control projects, 
and a methods and equipment 
study in a laundry. (See Refs. 
10-23. ) 

A training course for supervisors 
in merit rating, so they could 
inaugurate their own merit rating 
program. 

A supervisory development course 
for general duty nurses who have 











Figure 2 


a desire and are qualified to be- 
come head nurses. 

Two food service programs which 
reduced costs or increased rev- 
enue conservatively estimated at 
$100,000 a year in two hospitals. 
(See Ref. 17.) 

A food preparation project which 
saves approximately $50,000 a 
year in one hospital. (Sec Ref. 
17.) 

Two projects in wage and salary 
administration, reducing labor 
turnover by determining who 
does what for what price. 

Review of personnel records and 
procedures; a methods and forms 
survey for a business office. 

Various surveys of purchasing func- 
tions, elevator maintenance, elec- 
tric circuits, and instrumentation 
in a power house. 

An administrative council, stream- 
lining the administrative func- 
tions and enabling a hospital to 
reduce its personnel by 35 peo- 
ple. (See Ref. 9.) 

Instructing training directors of 
hospitals in the technique of in- 
hospital training and volunteer 
training programs. 

A noise abatement survey, reducing 
patient complaints on noise in a 
hospital from 35% to 6%. (See 
Ref. 2.) 


A parking lot survey, increasing the 


space for the parking of cars 

from 45 to 86 in the same area. 
The inauguration of a safety pro- 
gram, consisting of a hazard 
check, plans and 
drills, fire drills, accident sta- 
tistics, and educational plans in 
the hospital. 

complete program of required 
maintenance including work load 
estimates. 


evacuation 


— 


os 


study in blood bank functions 
which saved the 
services of two registered nurses. 
(See Ref. 16. ) 


and records. 


A survey of warehousing to obtain 
better utilization of existing 


Space. 


Centralized Food Service 


As a final illustration of the work of 
our Board, let me tell you about one of 
our food service programs, analyzing 
and improving the service of food to 
hospital patients. 

Three industrial engineers from three 
different industries, and a_ cafeteria 
supervisor from another made this food 
survey at St. Peter’s General Hospital. 
It was found that it required three de- 
partments to serve the food and that the 
dietary department which, in our opin- 
ion, should have handled the food serv- 
ice, spent the least amount of time on 
it. All told, 77 manhours per day were 
expended in serving three meals to ap- 
proximately 180 patients. Of these 77 
hours, nursing service contributed 38, 
the housekeeping department 34, and 
the dietary 5 manhours. A flow chart 
indicated the steps required to serve 
food to a patient. (See Figure 3.) Upon 
a thorough analysis of the problem we 
came up with the following recommen- 
dations: 

It would be desirable from a func- 
tional standpoint that the food service 
be placed under one responsibility in 
order to avoid the crossing of depart- 
mental lines. 

It would be possible to increase the 
nursing staff by at least four people by 
the elimination of their work on the 
distribution of food. This addition to 
the nursing service would be particular- 
ly valuable in case of emergencies 
which often arise during mealtime. Very 
often patients are brought down from 
the operating room and require the full 
attention of the nursing service. There- 
fore, if it is the duty of the head nurse 
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Present Method of Serving Food to Hospital Patients 


Floor 


Steps Kitchen Kitchen 


Step #1 


Floor 





Step #2 


Step #3 


Step #4 


Step #5 
Step #6 


Step #7 


Step #8 


Step #9 


to dish out the food from the deep-well 
trucks to the plates and she is busy with 
a postoperative patient, someone's going 
to go hungry. 

Economies would be effected by using 
the dishwashing equipment to a greater 
extent and eliminating the hand washing 
of silverware, glasses, trays. and food 
covers in the floor kitchens. It was also 
believed that by increasing the tempera- 
ture of the rinse water in the dishwash- 
ing machine, the hand drying of dishes 
could be eliminated. 

Housekeeping personnel, who assisted 
in the serving of the food, should be 
placed in uniform. This would be con- 
ducive to better morale and in line with 
the thinking that food should not be 
served by people in street clothes. 

The majority of these recommenda- 
tions were of a temporary nature as it 
was strongly recommended that the five 
floor kitchens be abandoned and a cen- 
tralized food service be inaugurated 
using some type of thermo-container 
which would insure the meals served to 
the patients would be hot and retain 
all of the flavor and nutritive value of 
the food. By the use of a centralized 
system, we believed the following econ- 
omies could be effected: 


10 


Nursing 


Steps 

1 Moves bulk food trucks from 
kitchen to floor kitchen via 
elevator. 
Sets up trays with dishes, etc. 
Places food on trays in kitchen, 
Delivers trays to patients. 
Collects empty trays from 
patients, 
Washes trays, silver, glasses. 
Serapes plates and takes soiled 
dishes to dishwasher. 
Operate dishwasher. 
Collects clean dishes from dish 
room and delivers to floor kit. 
Moves emptied truck to kitchen 
and cleans truck, 


Wo Nn WEWND 


Legend 
\ J teroraey Storage 
O Move 
(operation 
D -Dietary Department 
N -Nursing Service 


H - Housekeeping Department 


Figure 3 


Food portions would be uniform and 
shortages or overages, which now occur 
under the present system, would be 
eliminated. 

There would be a distinct reduction 
in the personnel required to serve the 
food as it would be unnecessary to man 
for peak loads; the meal times for each 
floor could be staggered thus enabling 
the same personnel to serve all floors. 

The five floor kitchens could be elimi- 
nated as such and put to other uses, 
perhaps revenue producing. We found 
that because an elevator was immediate- 
ly adjacent to the floor kitchens, they 
could not be used as bedrooms. How- 
ever, by swapping these rooms for the 
solariums, twelve additional beds would 
be available for use in the hospital. 

If the centralized food service plan 
were inaugurated and the present kitchen 
facilities expanded to the required area 
for such a service, consideration should 
be given to further expansion of the 
kitchen so as to provide this facility 
for the contemplated new wing, which 
would materially reduce its cost and 
provide space for other services. 

A new flow chart was prepared which 
showed the proposed method of serving 
food. (See Figure 4.) We had elimi- 
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nated five steps and two departments 
in the service of food. 

The hospital reports in June of this 
year that, “Many of these recommen. 
dations have been put into effect. Or. 
ganizational defects have been corrected. 
registered nurses now have more time 
for purely duties, 


nursing selective 


menus are now offered and food wast. 
reduced. The 
food service 
has not been realized but only because 
(See Ref. 17.) 


age has been materially 
recommended centralized 


of limited space.” 


On The Record 


The response to our advisory work 
has been very gratifying, as witness the 
following camments: 

Frank D. Hicks, Editor of Hospital 
Management. says, “Every study ever 
made in this health area, including the 
Hoover Commission studies, always re- 
veals enormous wastes. But, strangely 
enough, precious little is done about 
these wastes. The work you are initiat- 
ing is a most promising start.” 

John H. Administrator of 
the Middlesex General Hospital in New 


Beddow. 


Brunswick, advises, “The idea and per- 
formance of the Board is unique, whole- 
some, and effective. In brief it covers 
both the 


morale and pride in work of virtually 


sides of coin, increases the 
every hospital employee and either saves 
the hospital vast sums in operational 
costs or increases hospital revenue.” 
Edward J. Morrison, of St. 
General New Brunswick. 


Peter's 
Hospital in 


writes, “The effectiveness of the hospi | 


tal executive is limited only by his own 
experience and his willingness to ask for 
assistance where this assistance is avail: 
able. Any administrator is missing a bet 


who does not look into the possibility 





OF A PROBLEM 


GROUP ANALYSIS 
Left to right: Kermit Whiteman, George 
Seamon and Donald DeWitt working out 
a hospital food service problem. 
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of ofaining such assistance either 
throug’ a specific local industrial con- 
cern or the local chapter of the Society 
for Ad: ancement of Management.” (See 
Ref. le.) 

On the record we have made in our 


various chapters in S.A.M., we feel that 
throue!: the activities and coordination 
of S.A.\L. committees area-wide indus- 
trv cat offer a comprehensive service 
which will be of great assistance to vari- 


ous institutions in our communities. 


For The Future 


Members of every one of our Socie- 
ty’s Chapters have participated in many 
civic activities in the communities in 
which they live and work. Our Society 
has many contributions to community 
service of which we can be proud, in 
working in schools and hospitals, in 
good government and junior achieve- 
ment projects, in providing engineering 
and professional management services 
to municipal managers and boards, in 
organizing small business clinics and 
institutes, and in working with trade 
associations. Now that the function of 
civic affairs has been recognized in our 
Society organization, with the formation 
by the Board of Directors of the Office 
of Vice President of Civic Affairs, we 
hope that this activity can be coordi- 
nated and expanded. This S.A.M. office 
has been created to assist the chapters 
in continuing their present program, 
or in starting new endeavors. It is also 
our function to assemble and correlate 
all of the reports from the 
chapters on civic affairs, so that re- 
search programs may be started. 


written 


We are now making a chapter survey 
of past and present projects connected 





STUDYING FOOD SERVICE METHOD 


George Seamon, Industrial Engineer, 
making a study of the old method of 
setting up food trays. 


FLOW CHART 


Proposed Method of Serving Food to Hospital Patients 


Steps Kitchen 


Step #1 
#2 


Step #3 


Step #4 


with civic activities, and chapter plans 
for new programs which they intend to 
start during the coming year or the 

ahead. We have 
information 


years 
and activities 
coming in to us already. We have 
planned a progressive and far-reaching 
program for the Society, which should 


had queries 


as to civic 


result in real benefits for the Society, its 
members, and their communities. 
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food is apportioned on 
plates in kitchen. 

2 Filled trays are loaded 
on trucks and delivered 
to fleor corridor. 

3 Toays are delivered to 
patients. 
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Truck is returned with 
empty trays to kitchen. 
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H. H. CAREY was associated with the Western Electric Company from 1922-1946 
in sales, production control, and then in personnel and industrial relations, his 
last position with the company being Supervisor of Personnel Administration of 
the General Personnel Department in New York. Since 1946 he has been a 
personnel consultant. He coined the phrase “consultative supervision and man- 
agement” and first expressed the concept in Nation’s Business in 1937 and 
again in Personnel in 1942. He is a member of S.A.M., a former member of the 
Board cf Directors, and Chairman of the Philadelphia Chapter from 1950-51. 
While leading a S.A.M. seminar several months ago on management develop- 
ment, he discussed some of the points made here and later developed them 








into this article. 


The Climate For Growth 


What conditions in a company tend to stimulate or retard individual 
growth and affect the development of managemeent? Have you re- 
cently noticed any factors in your own company "holding you back" 
or "pushing you ahead"? H. H. Carey presents some acute observa- 
tions on such conditions for growth (or inhibition) as management's 
objectives, attitudes toward participation and communication, type 
of discipline, and sense of security. He predicts that ''The most suc- 
cessful companies in the future will be those that learn to tap the 
deep wells of human ability, energy, interest, and loyalty which lie 
undeveloped and unused under the strata of their organizations.’ He 
gives you a kind of check list whereby you can judge how the climate 
for growth shapes up in your own company. 


ee is not the direction 
of things, it is the development 
of people” is an oft-repeated phrase of 
tremendous significance. A full realiza- 


tion of its meaning and truth on the part 
of top executives throughout the coun- 


this thought intellectual assent, they do 
not fully understand its significance. Or 
perhaps their behavior muscles have not 
been geared up with the intellectual 
concept. 

We have been reminded many times 
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of the sales dollar. Ordinarily, top ex- 
ecutives do not spend a_ proportionate 
amount of time on the matters of selec- 
tion, training, development, and moti- 
vation of the group taking that much 
out of the sales dollar. 

In all fairness it must be said there 
is an increasing awareness of the fact 
that “management is not the direction 
of things, it is the development of peo- 
ple,” that “everything that an organiza- 
tion accomplishes is by and through 
people,” and that increasing attention 
to human relations problems is becom- 
ing a matter of vital concern to top 
management people. 

One of the finest expressions of top 
management conviction was made re- 
cently by Mr. W. W. Sebald, President 


of the Armco Steel Corporation: 


try, and resourceful action directed that “everything that an organization “Managment may have the best poli- 
toward that end, would create the great- accomplishes is by and through people.” cies and principles that can be written, 
est industrial and business revolution This would presume an executive focus hut they will be only as effective as we 


the world has ever experienced. It would 
dwarf the development and utilization of 
atomic energy in the field of science. 

Until recently we have been working 
on the “timber-cropping” philosophy 
that nature furnishes new stands of high 
grade trees and people to meet our 
needs. “Reforestation” has been badly 
neglected. Our vast human_resources 
have been squandered. There lie before 
us great human assets that merely await 
the proper motivation to accomplish 
production miracles we have witnessed 
only in isolated situations. 

Generally speaking, top executives do 
not believe that management is the de- 
velopment of people. Even if they give 


on human relations problems. But top 
executives in most companies do not 
really work at the human relations phase 
of management in ways comparable to 
what they do in the more tangible phases 
of sales, engineering, research, finance, 
and production. I think you will agree 
this is true. Why? Executives do not 
really believe or fully comprehend that 
“Everything an organization 
plishes is by 


accom- 
and through people.” 
Rather, they may think it is accom- 
plished through machines or formulae— 
or possibly by gremlins or fairies. 

In most companies, employees’ wages 
and salaries constitute a good share or 
very large part of the expenditures out 


make them. ... Every member of man- 
agement needs to work on the personnel 
staff all the time... . 

“Of course there will always be hu- 
man relations problems, for as long as 
we have people on earth we are not 
going to have heaven on earth. The very 
fact that this is true is the reason we 
need executives with broad understand- 
ing and leadership ability. 

“We need leaders who know how to 
make a plant the warm human kind of a 
place where a man is glad to go each 
day. We need leaders who know how to 
develop a spirit of participation and 
interest. The spirit is there if we will 
create the atmosphere and the environ- 
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ment and give it an opportunity to 
grow. This is the grass roots of human 
relations in industry. 

“In the field of personnel adminis- 
tration, management can delegate re- 
sponsibility, but it cannot delegate its 
personal interest. You who are engaged 
in human relations need the interest. 
the encouragement and example of the 
top executive no matter whether it re- 
quires 25% or 100% of his time. As 
the head of the crew, Mr. Top Executive 
is the one who should chart the course 
and set the sails.” 

Organized training programs in busi- 
ness and industry as a factor in growth 
have been given rather sporadic atten- 
tion in most companies during the past 
half century. Most of the writing and 
talking about training and developing 
employees, supervisors, foremen, and 
higher management personnel has been 
in terms of methods and techniques. 
Important? Of course. But perhaps we 
have not given adequate attention and 
consideration to the environment in 
which these techniques are applied. 
This environment might be characterized 
as the climate for growth. 

If the climate for growth is not right, 
then the best laid plans and techniques 
will be much less effective—or complete- 
ly ineffective. What are some of the fac- 
tors that stimulate or retard individual 
growth? Each reader will have personal 
knowledge of, or will have himself ex- 
perienced, a variety of factors and situ- 
ations that have tended to blight or pro- 
mote the desire, willingness, and ability 
of himself or his associates to increase 
their knowledge and skills and to en- 
deavor to apply them at work. 


Factors Affecting Growth 


Generally speaking, we can say that 
the prime factors for 
growth relate to the management phil- 
osophy and attitudes of the board of 
directors and the top executive group. 
Such philosophy and attitudes are ex- 
pressed in many ways and in many 
areas. Perhaps some of the more im- 
portant aspects can be itemized as a 
sort of check list by means of which top 
executives can ask themselves some 
basic questions and make their own 
judgments about the climate for growth 
in their particular companies. 


conditioning 


1 Address at a National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Meeting, January 19, 1955, New 
York City. 
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Is the dominating motive of top man- 
agement in the company simply profit 
for the stockholders? Or is there a 
broader concept widening the responsi- 
bility of the company to the community, 
customers, employees, and the economic 
society within which it operates? If the 
management drive is basically toward 
profits and profits alone, there is likely 
to be scant attention to the encourage- 
ment of individual growth at any level 
of the organization. On the other hand if 
the managerial concepts embrace the 
larger areas of responsibility, it is likely 
that under such an enlightened point of 
view there will be recognition of the 
fragile substance of human fears, hopes. 
and aspirations. 


Management Objectives 


Have the company’s basic objectives 
in the human relations field been formu- 
lated and published to the entire man- 
agement group? Does everybody on the 
management team have knowledge of 
what the company is trying to accom- 
plish in this phase of management re- 
sponsibility? Or is there just a vague 
intent to do the right thing and treat 
people fairly? 

Objectives with respect to relation- 
ships with employees are not any more 
dificult to think through and formulate 
than are objectives in other fields. Fast- 
moving, fast-thinking executives, how- 
ever, who are more familiar with the 
tangibles of engineering, production. 
and sales are not so likely to see the 
need for them. But they can do a cred- 
itable job once they realize the desira- 
bility of a positive declaration of goals 
to work toward. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” And as 
a man thinks so he acts. Everybody in 
the company judges very quickly from 
the attitude and action of the top man- 
agement group whether human values 
and feelings are given much real con- 
sideration. As one foreman expressed 
it, “The men in the shop think top man- 
agement don’t give a damn about them.” 
And he continued, “Most of the men say 
that the pretty words in the personnel 
policy statement are just a bunch of 
hog-wash.” So the final questions about 
objectives and policies are, “Does the 
management team make them a living 
document?” and “Does top manage- 
ment set the example of constantly try- 
ing to do better?” 


ADVANCED MANAGEMEN? 


By providing the opportunity to work 
and earn a living, top management has 
a right to expect from all executives. 
middle and management, and 
from all individual workers a substantial 
measure of competence, job interest, ef. 
fort, and loyalty to the organization, [y 
a competitive economic system where 
constant required of 
every company just to keep the same 
place in line, there is the right to expect 
constant improvement from each  indi- 
vidual just to hold his job. But these 
expectations on the part of top man. 
agement are not usually fulfilled. There. 
in lies a good deal of the disillusion. 
ment and bitterness of many executives 


lower 


improvement is 


—‘Most of the employees act as if they 
don’t give a damn!” . 

In the fraternity of the underdog, any 
gratitude for the opportunity to work 
fades quickly and may soon be sup. 
planted by feelings about rights. Obvi- 
ously it is difficult for executives to be 
objective about such a situation. But 
the burden of solving the problem falls 
upon management—there aren't many 
statesmen making $1.50 per hour. And 
if the atmosphere is one of recrimina- 
tion, that is deadly for both growth and 
cooperation. 

In your company do you just stand 
on your prerogatives and expectations? 
Are you getting the full measure of 
effort. loyalty, and im- 
provement, or just half, or a bare mini- 
mum? WHY? Are you yourselves really 
working 
improve 


competence, 


at the problem of trying to 
understanding. eliminate real 
or fancied grievances, establish greater 
feeling of mutual respect. confidence 
and trust, and stimulate a 
sire on the part of all to give a high 
degree of cooperation? 


genuine de- 


Attitude Toward People 


What is your basic attitude toward 
people? Are they looked on as impor- 
tant, contributing associates, or as un- 
necessary expense that somebody ought 
to get rid off? It may be a little too 
much to expect, to quote Seebohm Rown- 
tree, that “He who seeks to lead men 
must love the men he leads.” But at 
least there must be a substantial meas- 
ure of sincere respect for the “dignity 
of man” which constitutes the sunshine 
in the company areas of operation. No- 
body is very apt to yearn or strive for 
continual personal improvement in an 
environment where he feels that he is 


re 
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just |-eing used as a tool by someone 
highe' up. In a multi-unit operation 


recenti\. a troublesome but potentially 
valual:le young man was brought into 
headq:.arters. After his case had been 
carefully and patiently reviewed, and 
a rea-onable adjustment worked out, 
the young man remarked as he left to 
return to his place of work, “I’ve been 
in the Company for over seven years. 
This is the first time I ever knew that 
anvbody cared.” 

Is the climate authoritarian? Do peo- 
ple generally have the feeling that top 
management wants to be surrounded by 
people who just do as they are told? 
Is the real thinking to be done only by 
the select few at the top? Or is there 
a definite management policy, such as 
in the Standard Oil 
where it is explicitly stated: “We believe 
that better results come about through 


Esso Company, 


seeking a balance of viewpoints and 
through mutual sharing of problems 
by the people affected.” Or as in Gen- 
eral Foods where all management and 
supervisory personnel are advised in 
the basic employee relations policy that: 
“Employees should be encouraged 
to express their views on matters af- 
fecting their jobs and interests; con- 
sideration should be given to their 
views before reaching decisions ma- 
terially affecting their jobs and in- 
terests; and all those who direct the 
work of others should see to it in the 
daily operation of our business no 
one is ignored on those things about 
which he thinks he has a right to be 
consulted.” 


Participation Invited 

Here is. undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant factor in the climate for growth. 
Where top. middle, and lower super- 
visors sincerely invite the ideas, sug- 
gestions, and comments from their im- 
mediate subordinates, there is the spark 
of life. There is the most basic of moti- 
vating situations. If an employee fre- 
quently experiences that kind of friendly 
recognition and stimulation, he is chal- 
lenged to stretch and grow in a big 
Way. 

This is what the Charles Beck Ma- 
chine Corporation of Philadelphia says 
to its employees, both shop and office, 
under the heading of Participation in 
Management: 

“Management is well aware that 
employees have a vital interest in 


management decisions affecting them. 
It also realizes that employees have 
valuable experience, knowledge, and 
opinions which should be brought 
out in considering the facts on which 
the decisions are made. . 


“While the 


any matter must necessarily be made 


ultimate decision on 


by a responsible member of manage- 
ment who will be held accountable 
for that decision, the welfare of the 
Company and 
that the knowledge and experience of 
employees shall have a real part in 
shaping such decisions.” 


employees requires 


A Participation Policy 


While members of the management 
team below the top executive level are 
presumed to have a real share in the 
managerial processes, one of the few 
companies which has formally stated a 
basic policy in this specific area of 
participation is Hoerner Boxes, Inc., of 
Keokuk, Iowa: 

“It is the policy of the Hoerner 
Corporation to extend to its top level 
and junior executives the maximum 
opportunity to share in the study, re- 
view and decision-making on man- 
agement problems as one method to 
stimulate their 
range of management 
further develop their abilities. This 


interest in a_ broad 


matters and 
means that while the right and re- 
sponsibility of ultimate decision rests 
with the Chief Executive of the Com- 
pany, each management person will 
be given the opportunity to contribute 
ideas. suggestions, and exercise judg- 
ment on a wide variety of high-level 
management problems: (a) Where 
the problem relates directly to his 
assigned duties and responsibilities; 
(b) Where the problem touches to a 
substantial degree upon his assigned 
areas. and (c) Where the study and 
review of the problem—even though 
not related to his assigned areas— 
would serve to develop his insight. 
understanding and general business 
judgment. 

“The operation of such a_ policy 
may be expected to produce the fol- 
lowing beneficial results: (1) Develop 
a greater unity in the management 
group by utilizing the skills and judg- 
ment of all members of management 
more fully in the solution of problems 
which are general in scope. (2) Pro- 
mote a broader understanding of the 


business. (3) Provide for the best 
possible solution to problems. (4) In- 
sure adequate attention to each func- 
tion of the business — sales, produc- 
tion, procurement, engineering, per- 
sonnel, public relations, advertising, 
etc. (5) Provide an avenue which will 
help to insure the continued growth, 
development and progress of the Com- 
pany. (6) Result in better communi- 
cations up and down the line.” 

The principle of participation as ex- 
emplified by “consultative supervision 
and management,” “participative man- 
agement,” “bottom-up management,” 
and “multiple management” is, perhaps, 
the greatest integrative process in the 
human relations field, and provides the 
maximum for individual 
growth and development at all levels of 
organization from vice president to the 
lowest occupational skills. 


motivation 


Closely allied to the matter of par- 
ticipation is communication. Do you 
give employees information that stimu- 
lates job interest, pride in the Company 
and its products? Have you let them 
know about the order you just failed 
to get because the customer wasn’t satis- 
fied with your quality and service? Did 
you share with them the letter from the 
customer expressing appreciation for an 
expedited shipment? Do employees feel 
that their ideas and suggestions are 
really welcomed by the company, and 
that you pay serious attention to them? 
Do they think it is worth-while to think 
about the job and try to come up with 
some improvements? 


Communication Encouraged 


Do employees believe that the com- 
pany is sincerely interested in what 
they think and feel about the job and 
the conditions under which they work. 
and is the company interested in mak- 
ing improvements on its own to try to 
make the company a better place to 
work? 

No better incentive to individual self- 
improvement could be had than to live 
in an atmosphere in which it is evident 
that the company as a whole is striv- 
ing for improvement. Opinion surveys 
thoughtfully prepared and carefully fol- 
lowed through are one positive means 
of working at that problem. Here is 
what one company president said to his 
employees at his widely scattered plants 
at the time of an opinion survey: 

“While we believe and intend that 
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our lines of communication should 

be free, clear and adequate at all 

times, it is recognized in our Com- 
pany as in others that the up channel 
is not as good as the down channel. 

We want to strengthen our channels 

of communication just as we want to 

continue to make improvements in 
our whole personnel administration 
program to make the Company a bet- 
ter place to work. Consequently we 
are asking you to fill out the attached 

questionnaire frankly and honestly. . . 

“No one in the Company will ever 
see any individual questionnaire. We 
will see only the summary of the 
results. This final and important phase 
of the survey procedure is dependent 
upon your registering your personal 
and sincere points of view. 

“T can assure you that we will not 
be unduly complacent about any 
areas in which there seems to be 
general satisfaction; and, on the other 
hand, we will not interpret as dis- 
loyalty to the Company any expres- 
sions of opinion which indicate some 
rather unsatisfactory conditions as 
you see them. In fact, the expression 
of your honest opinions will be con- 
sidered as a kind of basic loyalty to 
the Company whose best interests 
you have at heart.” 

In your Company, is the up-channel 
clear, or is it clogged with self-protec- 
tive baffles at each organization level? 

What is the point of view about mis- 
takes? Are they never to be forgotten 
and brought up to face the particular 
individual at the most opportune, or 
inopportune times? Has that practice set 
the whole management and supervisory 
group on edge, put them on the defen- 
sive so that nobody is willing to stick 
his neck out once in a while, do some 
carefully thought through experimental 
work, take an occasional longshot, try 
something new, or take a prayerfully 
calculated risk? Or are mistakes con- 
sidered the basis for frank acknowledg- 
ment of error and turned to constructive 
use—what can we learn from this ex- 
perience, and how can it help us to do 
a better job? 


Type of Discipline 


The attitude that management per- 
sonnel has toward discipline is a very 
important factor in the climate for 
growth. Where there is reliance prima- 
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rily on the negative process of warnings, 
implied threats or “police action” some- 
thing very vital is lacking. Are you 
continually telling employees what they 
should be doing—how they should be- 
have on the job and treat company 
property ? 











Are you continually telling employees 
what they should be doing? 





What is the feeling among your man- 
agement personnel with respect to their 
immediate subordinates? Do they have 
a “sit back and show me attitude,” or 
do they look upon themselves as the 
“assistant-to” their people as expressed 
in the management philosophy of the 
Jewel Tea Company? Is it “go and 
get “em,” or “let’s go and get ’em”? 

The “assistant-to” philosophy does 
not mean that each supervisor has to 
carry his subordinates on his back. But 
what a great difference in the climate 
for growth if a man is supervised by a 
higher level person rather than a critic. 

One of the tests of leadership in any 
civilization, nation, or organization is 
how it deals with minority groups. In 
every unit, of course, there is the inde- 
pendent thinker—the “yes-but” or the 
“no” man or woman. Is this individual 
considered to be out of step, incompe- 
tent, disloyal? Or is he considered the 
symbol of our highly touted rugged 
individualism—the lone wolf, the man 
with the courage to speak his mind, the 
representative, perhaps, of residual and 
latent skepticism among others in the 
group? Does his attitude on this par- 
ticular problem suggest that perhaps 
there should be more thorough explo- 
ration and thinking through of the prob- 
lem? Or do you shove him aside as an 
obstructionist and go ahead? 

If top management expects lower 
management people to really believe 
that a great part of their responsibility 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT] 


is to develop their people, help them 
to learn and continually improve their 
ability and performance, there must be 
some recognition and reward for com. 
petence in that particular area. Larry 
Appley’s message on “Talent-Builders” 
says all that needs to be said on that 
subject: “We have incentives for step. 
ping up production, increasing sales, 
reducing waste, improving quality. and 
developing new products. Why can’t 
there be incentives for building man. 
agement talent?’ 

One example of non-recognition that 
has come to my attention recently was 
revealed in a remark by a company 
president, who said: “I have been trying 
to develop the thinking ability and 
broaden the point of view of my top 
management group through manage. 
ment conferences during the past several 
months. But the Chairman keeps asking 
me why I waste so much time in con- 
ferences. So I guess I had better stop 
or [ll find myself with time on my 
hands.” . 

In the normal competitive situation 
where the more competent people are 
supposed to be recognized and rewarded, 
it is not possible, of course, for any- 
one to feel absolute 
sense. And such a feeling would not 
itself be a desirable thing since where 
there is complacency of a high order, 
there is not likely to be the inner incen- 
tive for growth and development. But 
the atmosphere of uncertainty and the 
dangling sword is definitely not condu- 
cive to basic self-improvement. A man 
may “run scared” but it is unlikely that 
he can “grow scared.” 


“secure” in the 


Sense of Security 


Perhaps the reasonable degree of se- 
curity is provided when an individual 
really knows: 
a. What his job is 
b. What is expected of him 
c. The bases on which he is being 
judged and feels that they repre- 
sent a fair basis of appraisal 

d. That judgments about him are 
group judgments by his superiors 

e. That the 
procedure is loaded on the con- 
structive, helpful side. 

This aspect of fundamental motiva- 


appraisal-counselling 


tion for improvement is given too little 
2 The “President’s Scratchpad,” Management 
News, January. 1955. 
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consi ition in most companies. In all 
the n ‘agement and supervisory opin- 
jon s ys I have ever conducted there 
has bin a high negative response to 
the qu: -tion whether there is a proper 
basis od program for evaluating the 
efforts. ability, and performance of in- 
dividu. !s in the company. 


The:~ is naturally a reluctance on the 


part top management to let people 
make «ostly mistakes. This means a 
withh«!ding of full responsibility and 
auth in many situations. And it is 
no secret that ofttimes men in very high 
positions feel they are merely the “office- 
boy” {or a dominating personality above 
them. in such companies at some time 
there comes a tragic realization that 
there is no second team. One of the 


more classic examples of this lack of 
delegation is the story of the man who 
was turning his business entirely over 
to his son: from that time on he was 
“sion the checks and 
make the decisions.” 


merely eoing to 


Attitude Toward Improvement 


Is the top management attitude to- 
ward personnel development and im- 
provement the “shot-in-the-arm” type, 
or is there a long-range plan, program, 
and continual follow-through? 

It has been well stated that “no man 
is a hero to his valet.” Similarly, among 
the middle and lower management group 
there is no abundance of hero worship. 
The halos around the heads of the men 
at the top are frequently dim. And it 
is totally unrealistic for higher levels 
of management to wrap the cloak of 
achievement around themselves and con- 
tinually talk about or infer the vast 
need for improvement among the “boys 
down below.” There is probably not a 
single training director alive who hasn’t 
been caught up short sometime in the 


' middle of a training course on some 


phase of human relations with this com- 
ment: “This is o.k. This is fine—but 
when are you going to give it to the 
boys upstairs?” 
“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us.” 
There is no surer way to waste time 
and money on foremen and supervisory 
training courses than by having fine 
principles and techniques advocated 
which are out of line with the treat- 
ment which they themselves receive from 
higher levels of management. Recently 
the production vice president of a com- 


pany took his whole group of foremen 
to hear an all-day, high-powered speaker 
on the fundamentals of good human re- 
lations and supervision. When the rosy 
picture was finished, the vice president 
turned to his group and said—‘That’s 
it. That’s wonderful. Those are the prin- 
ciples | have been following all my 
life.’ The suppressed laughter which 
broke out in the mill the next day is 
still ricocheting within its walls. But 
the sad part of the story is that the 
vice president really believed what he 
said. 


Expansive Environment Needed 


It is hoped that the foregoing ques- 
tions may be helpful to individual top 
executives, and to executive groups who 
may be concerned particularly 
management 


with 
activities. 
They may provide the stimulus for more 


development 


searching questions among those at high 
levels who “make the climate.” 

There are, no doubt, many more sig- 
nificant and critical factors affecting the 
climate for growth in any particular 
company. There are two essentials: 

1. People who are able, willing and 
desirous of personal growth and 
improvement; and, 

which fosters 
and promotes such growth and de- 
velopment. 


2. The environment 


If the top executives in a company 
provide an expansive environment, the 
growth potential can approach its ulti- 
mate. If, on the other hand, the climate 
is restrictive, there will be a full crop 
of yes-men, buck-passers and frustrated 
personalities who will help the company 
on its way to a marginal position, merg- 
er with a stronger unit, or oblivion. 

Where is the greatest area and possi- 
bility for improving a company’s com- 
petitive and profit position? Undoubt- 
edly it is in the area of human engineer- 
ing—the development and utilization of 
the human resources in the organization. 
“Management is not the direction of 
things, it is the development of people.” 
“Everything that an organization ac- 
complishes is by and through people.” 
We have barely scratched the surface 
in even the most successful companies. 
The most successful companies in the 
future will be those that learn to tap 
the deep wells of human ability, energy, 
interest, and loyalty which lie unde- 
veloped and unused under the strata 


of their organizations. END 
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YOU KNOW-BUT DO THEY? 


Director, 


Getting their ideas across to others effectively is doubly important 
for sales executives for they must communicate to the salesmen under 
them all they need to know not only to sell prospects but also to be 
more satisfied and satisfactory employees. From the sales viewpoint, 
Walter Brunauer discusses some of the barriers to effective commu- 
nication, key techniques for achieving understanding and acceptance 
of your message, and a number of down-to-earth principles to con- 
sider in improving your overall communication effort as a manager. 
While he concentrates particularly on communication by the sales man- 
ager, what he writes can be applied as well by other kind of managers. 


ORTUNE Magazine called its now fa- 
pee series of articles on communi- 
cation, 1s Anybody Listening? It might 
better have been titled, Theyre Listening 
—But Can They Hear You? 

I submit there’s no question about 
anybody listening. Everyone’s listening. 
They’re listening because it’s just good 
old human nature to want to know what's 
going on about us. This holds true 
whether we're at home or at work— 
particularly at work! 

There are many things which can 
contribute to feelings of insecurity on 
the job, but few so potent as the realiza- 
tion that we don’t know what’s going on. 

What we don’t know we fear. Such 
fears initiate or contribute to already 
present feelings of insecurity and anxi- 
ety. The airlines now recognize this sim- 
ple principle. That’s why they take such 
pains to tell you, when you're on a 
flight, that you’re “flying at 8,000 feet, 
at an air speed of 300 miles an hour” 
and that, “in exactly half an hour you'll 
be in Smithtown where the temperature 
is 72 degrees.” 


This is reassuring but not particularly 
spectacular information. Nothing out of 
the ordinary here, you say. The fact is 
that until comparatively recently this 
was considered confidential information. 

By the same token the sales mana- 
ger is beginning to realize the value of 
keeping his men well informed about 
any and all phases of the company’s 
business which affects their activities in 
any way. Unfortunately, managers are 
only beginning to be aware of this. 
There seems to be a great need for an 
even greater attention accompanied by 
the application of practical productive 
measures. Ironically enough, one of the 
reasons this problem exists is because 
we in sales seem to have forgotten to 
use our own selling techniques in our 
communications with our people. 

Are they listening? The answer is an 
emphatic, “Yes, by gosh!” But the real 
question is not one of listening; it is, 
rather, “Can they hear you?” 

No, they’re not hard of hearing. But 
the net effect could be the same. Why 
then shouldn’t they hear us? 


By Walter E. Brunauer 


Sales Management Development | 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 


They can’t hear us if we don’t tell 
them. They can’t hear us if we keep 
what we learn and know confined within 
our own little group. They can’t hear us 
if we don’t explain the reasons behind 
our actions, our policies, and procedures 
(particularly those which have an effect 
on the men’s jobs, welfare, and future). 
They can’t hear us if we don’t make our 
instructions, and other informational 
communications, clear and easy to under- 
stand. And while I will concentrate here 
particularly on communication by the 
sales manager, much of what I say can 
be applied as well to other kinds of 
managers. 

Yet it’s important to everyone in a 
management responsibility that the 
people who work for him do hear! 
Their hearing or not hearing has a direct 
bearing on morale, sales productivity 
and company profits. And of course it 
has a bearing on your own individual 
progress as a manager, whether you're 
in sales or elsewhere. As a manager, 
you re judged by the same criterion ap- 
plied to the evaluation of all managers 
—results! To achieve these results. a 
managers job breaks down into two 
main tasks: 

1. He must decide 


done. 


should be 


what 

2. He must see that it is done—and 

done right. 

Towards this end the sales manager is 
constantly initiating, generating, moti- 
vating and developing plans, procedures, 
campaigns, policies and sales strategies. 
But these things can’t operate by them- 
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selves .n a vacuum. The sales manager 
needs ; cople to put them into effect. He 
needs the people who work with him 
and fo, him—in the office, in the plant, 
the warehouse. Most of all, he needs the 
help of his own men in the field. Here is 
where communications can and does play 
a majer role in achieving sales objec- 
tives. 

What exactly do we mean when we 
talk about “communications?” What is 
communications? I like Arthur Slade’s 
definition: “Communication is a trans- 
mission system—transmitting the motive 
power of management down the line.” 

Communication bridges the gap be- 
tween and men, between 
ideas and action. It may be likened to a 
continuous circuit running through a re- 


management 


sponding audience. Like an electric cir- 
cuit, it should light a lamp, or drive a 
motor not fuses. The 
trouble is we are blowing fuses, too 


and blow any 
many fuses. In some cases it’s because 
there’s too much voltage at the top and 
not enough at the lower levels. In other 
cases, it’s the result of too many mes- 
sages but not enough communication. 

What are the major barriers to effec- 
tive communication? And what can we 


do about them? 


Communication Barriers 


1. One obstacle is failure to recog- 
nize the need for and the importance of 
good communication in the everyday 
conduct of the business. Despite the 
great amount of unanimity as to the 
importance of effective communications 
within a company, much of it has been 
left to chance and taken for granted. 
The problem seems always to be in some- 
one’s else backyard. “Our men always 
know what’s going on. We’ve a small 


outfit—communication with us is no 
problem.” Ete. 

It was while working in one of these 
“no problem” companies that a sales- 
man discovered, after being “on the 
road” for five weeks, that for the last 
three weeks his plant had been closed 
down two days out of each week. And 
who told him? Right—a customer! 

2. Another barrier is failure to recog- 
nize that communication is not an end 
in itself—just a means to an end. As 
Larry Appley, President of American 
Management Association, has so fre- 
quently said, “Communication isn’t 
something separate and apart from 
management, it is management. Its true 
end is effective management.” 


In conversation with a sales manager 
on the communications situation in his 
company. he assured me that inadequate 
communications was one problem which 
fortunately he didn’t have. His men re- 
ceived all kinds of communications from 
a variety of sources at the home office. 
Hardly a day passed but that each of 
his men did not receive a “fistful” of 
and letters from the Product 
Department, Sales Promotion, Sales 
Training, the Credit Department, and of 
course his own office. Furthermore they 
had several different types of periodicals 
which were issued weekly, semi-monthly, 
and monthly, all directed to the sales- 
men. No problem here. 


memos 





ee rs 


. Not 


Too many messages . . 
enough communication 


This may sound like a_ contrived 
story manufactured to make a point, but 
take my word for it, in a meeting with 
salesmen at a_ point 
hundreds of miles away, I discoverd that 
their chief gripe was (you guessed it! ) 
—communications! They did not refer 
to it as such of course. What they did 
say was: “Why don’t they tell us what’s 
going on? Why do we have to hear about 
important changes from people outside 
the company. and from reading about 
them in the papers and trade journals? 
It makes us feel as if we're on the out- 
side looking in.” 

Diagnosis? Obviously too many mes- 
enough 


some of his 


sages, not communications. 
Cause? Failure to recognize that com- 
munications is not an end in itself, only 
the means to an end. 

This failure to see communication in 


its true perspective has resulted in some 


of us viewing communications as a prob- 
lem with devices, 
media, mechanics, and rules. The heart 
of good communication is none of these 


solely concerned 


things. In a sense, it may be considered 
as a way of working with people. It’s an 
aid to, but not a substitute for, good 
human relations. 

If communication involved only the 
transmission of instructions and infor- 
mation via phone, letters, wires, and 
memos, there'd be little if any basis for 
concern. Unfortunately the mere me- 
chanical of an idea, re- 
gardless of the medium used, is no as- 
surance the message will be understood, 
and if it is understood, accepted. We 
need both understanding and acceptance. 
Without them we’re in the same spot as 
a radio or TV announcer talking to an 
audience with their sets turned off— 
we re just mumbling to ourselves and we 
don’t even hear an echo. 


transmission 


Failure To Get Across 


The sales manager of a company with 
national distribution and with 300 sales- 
men recently installed a new salesman 
selection procedure. It was well organ- 
ized, based on sound principles and 
practices. Much research and thinking 
had gone into assuring a_ procedure 
which was valid and practical. This took 
the sales manager many months. Dur- 
ing that time he became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the developments in such 
techniques as interviewing, psychologi- 
cal testing, reference checking, determin- 
ing the attitude of the family. At that 
point, it was as clear as a bell to him. 

When he presented the procedure to 
his division managers in a detailed two 
hour session, he couldn’t understand why 
their understanding was halting. He was 
amazed when a month later he received 
a memo from one of his division mana- 
gers who wrote: 


Dear . 

“You know I have always done my 
best to be cooperative, but the new 
selection procedure has me over a 
barrel. I just don’t understand it— 
and I am not very good at doing things 
I don’t understand. 

As you know, we're looking for a 
new man. I think I have finally found 
him. But in trying to apply the new 
procedure I realized I didn’t know 
what it was all about. 

I know you'll be happy to learn that 
this new man looks like just about 
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the best prospect I have seen in a long 
time. | hope he works out.” 


What this Division Manager didn’t 
say was that the man being replaced, 
whom he had to let go after only three 
months with the company, was also one 
of the “best prospects” he had ever seen. 
Badly in need of an improved method 
of hiring he went back to his old hit-or- 
method of selection because he 
didn’t understand the new method. 

Obviously, understanding must be our 
first goal. If understanding is fuzzy, 
we can't very well expect efficient follow 
through. If the receiver of our com- 
munication has no clear-cut visualiza- 
tion of the end result he is to achieve, 
how can we expect him to do a good 
job? Obtaining understanding admit- 
tedly is no easy task. Anyone who has 
ever tried to teach, explain, describe or 
sell anything will quickly verify this 
statement. Words mean different things 
to different people. Officials in the Con- 
necticut State Motor Vehicles Depart- 
ment, for example, claim that re- 
cently a woman was wandering around 
the office holding her operator’s license 
in her hand. An inspector trying to be 
he!pful told her to “stand in that line.” 
“T can’t, I'm married,” she replied point- 
ing to a sign that read, “Single Line 


Only.” 


miss 


Achieving Understanding 


1. Have a clear concept in your own 
mind first as to exactly what yau want 
to communicate. Here is the real begin- 
ning of effective communication. To il- 
lustrate the validity of this point, you 
need only recall the last several times 
you dictated correspondence to your 
secretary. Chances are that under the 
pressure of other duties and time limi- 
tations (or sheer laziness) you gave 
some of it to her “off the cuff.” Unless 
you re unusually fast on your feet in this 
type of thinking, you probably did what 
most of us do under the same circum- 
stances—hesitated, stammered, re-traced, 
crossed out and started over. On the 
other hand when you took time out 
before calling in your girl to think 
through the points you wanted to make, 
your dictation and your message were 
not only clearer and easier to under- 
stand but reflected more accurately what 
you really wanted to say. No doubt about 
it, the real beginning of effective com- 
munication is a clear-cut concept of your 
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message in your own mind. 

2. Use clear, simple, every-day lan- 
guage orally and on paper. One of the 
biggest problems faced by sales mana- 
gers today is “getting them to read what 
we write.” By keeping the language of 
your communications simple, and by 
making it easy to read, you'll find that 
more of them will be read—and remem- 
bered. 

Here’s a tip from one of the country’s 
top copywriters: After writing the first 
draft of an important memo, put it aside 
for a day. That first draft generally re- 
flects how you feel about it. It’s the “I” 
approach. On your next rewrite, look at 
it as a salesman would when he receives 
it. Then give it the “you” slant. 


TELL THE MEN THAT... NO CAN'T 


TELL EM...ASK EM... LETS 
SEE NoOW.-- ER---ER 











Know what you want to say .. . 
before you say it... 


Here’s another suggestion. Have all 
the memos which are sent from the 
various people at Headquariers to your 
salesmen, sent to you at home or wher- 
ever you're staying when you’re on the 
road. I'll guarantee you'll never ap- 
preciate more the need for less quantity 
and more quality—and the advantage of 
clear, easy-to-read, easy-to-understand 
messages. 

3. Include the complete message. If 
the nature of the communication and the 
circumstances under which it is given 
leave the slightest room for doubt as to 
where, when, why, how, or who—by all 
means include this pertinent informa- 
tion. It will save many errors and much 
confusion. 

Difficult as it is to get understanding, 
getting acceptance is even more so. A 
man can understand exactly what it is 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


you want him to buy (whether it be , 
product or idea) yet not buy it. 


Achieving Acceptance 


With a product we might shrug our 
shoulders and go on to the next prospect, 
No such easy solution is available when 
it is an idea we're selling and the man 
we re selling it to works for or with ys 
and his efforts are needed to put the idea 
into effect. If he doesn’t “buy it.” his 
cooperation and enthusiasm will be vis. 
ibly affected. Hardly a day goes by but 
that isn’t 
saying about a particular policy to a 
customer, “I think it stinks too. Don’t ask 
me why those birds at headquarters have 
this policy! Who knows? I can tell you 
this, they never asked me about it!” 


some salesman, somewhere. 


It may not be practical at all times to 
check salesmen about their opinions on 
a contemplated change in policy—but 
there is nothing more impractical than 
having them interpret policy to cus- 
tomers and not know the reasons for it. 
The salesmen may not always agree with 
the policy but at least they'll know the 
real reasons for it and not be in a posi- 
tion where they have to conjure up their 
own. Disagreement with policy gen- 
erally vanishes when men are told the 
reasons for it. So tell “em why when 
you can, and if there’s some valid reason 
why you can’t tell °em why, tell “em why 
you can’t. 

Acceptance can be achieved in many 
other ways, depending on what it is 
sell. 
enough, even sales managers frequently 
overlook the use of the very techniques 


youre trying to Surprisingly 


their men use to sell products success- 
fully—selling the benefits. Point out 
the specific benefits to be gained (if it’s 
a new procedure for example). the time 
saved, the reduction in detail, the gain 
in customer goodwill, and faster delivery 
and you'll be amazed at how much 
they Il buy! 

Most of what has been said so far 
deals with communication difficulty, its 
nature, and some of its causes. What 
about the solution? What can you as a 
sales manager do to improve communi- 
cations in your shop? 

Here are several suggestions, none of 
them particularly revolutionary, but all 
of them offered on the premise that 
sometimes it’s more important to em- 
phasize and clarify the apparently ob- 
vious than to elucidate on the obscure. 
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1. Sha: Information Yourself 

Put « urself in the shoes of those with 
whom work and with whom two-way 


ations are a must if the right 
. know what the left hand is 


commu 
hand is 


doing. fer to the people in your own 
depart it and the people in such other 
depart ats as manufacturing, finance, 
and a nting, and the people in adver- 
tising es promotion, and sales train- 
ing. | er to your salesmen and their 
field mn nagers. I refer to the man you 
report whomever he might be. Put 
vourse!! in the shoes of each of these 
people from a communication stand- 
point. Instead of merely agreeing that 
eood communications is a good thing, 
share your information. This will do 
more good than any other single thing 


! 
you Cai) do ° 


Concise Reports Helpful 


From month to month as you plan 
for and achieve various sales objectives, 
you are building a body of information 
which is of interest to many people— 
not the least of whom is your boss. 
Why not share this information with 
him by wrapping it up in a concise 
Monthly Report of Activities? 
The same report could well be distrib- 
uted to the people in your department 
and to the men in the field. They share 
in the development of the business. They 
should share in the record of its prog- 
ress. 


Sales 


It’s still the same old story—actions 
speak louder than words. You'll find 
that when you share information, others 
will follow your lead and in turn share 
with you. If you exchanged with another 
person, one dollar for another dollar, 
neither of you be the richer. 
But when you exchange ideas and in- 
formation, both of you are enriched and 
both have more than before. 


would 


2. Encourage Feedback 


Everyone knows that to be effective 
communication must be on a two-way 
basis. As I write this—without the op- 
portunity to get your reactions as you 
read—I can be at most only 50% effec- 
tive. The same goes for a speaker who 
addresses an audience and permits no 
questions or discussion. 

Getting information up the line, how- 
ever, is a much more difficult proposition 
than getting it down. To get it down, 
you as the sales manager need only give 


the word, and like a short beer. down it 
goes! Getting it back up the line pre- 
sents your salesmen with several per- 
plexing problems. Chief amongst these 
is the need to go “through channels.” 
By the time they have finished contem- 
plating the possible reactions of superi- 
ors, through whose hands their com- 
munication must flow, there’s a good 
chance they'll wind up deciding it’s just 
not worth it. 

The attitude of the sales manager to- 
ward such communications 
factor with which the salesman must 
contend. Unless the men know that com- 
munications from them, whether they 
be suggestions, competitive news, cus- 
tomer reactions to company policies, 
criticism of certain sales plans or pro- 


another 


is 


TOM... HERE’S SOME- 
THING I THINK YOU 
SHOULD KNOW... 


























... When you share information 
others will follow your lead .. . 


criticism about customer 
they are specifically 
given to understand that communica- 


tions from them are welcome, they just 


cedures, 
service—unless 


or 


won't communicate! 

The President of a large paper com- 
pany in the East, instrumental in getting 
a stock purchase plan for his employees, 
including the salesmen, was disappointed 
when he failed to receive even one letter 
from a salesman. The plain fact was that 
at no time previously had he ever in- 
dicated he corre- 
spondence from salesmen. On_ being 
checked, most of the men admitted it 
just never occurred to them that they 
should write him. It just wasn’t being 
done. Others who thought about it re- 
frained after consideration, on the prem- 


would welcome 


ise that it might look as if they were 
apple-polishing. 

In addition to open encouragement, 
the men need to be supplied with chan- 
nels which will make communication 
with you or your assistants an open and 
accepted matter. Salesmen’s publications, 
suggestion systems, periodic narrative 
type reports (including a special selec- 
tion on “Observations, Comments and . 
Suggestions’) are but a few ways to 
provide such channels. 


3. Set Up A Coordinator 


Call him anything you'd like but 
give someone (preferably the assistant 
sales manager) the responsibility for 
keeping tabs on the circuit at both ends 
of the communications line between the 
office and the field sales force. 

Responsibility for seeing to it that the 
men receive the information they need 
would be his. Also, he should see to it 
that requests for information from the 
men are handled in a reasonable time. 
He could be of aid in regulating the 
flow of communications to the men. By 
having all outgoing material cross his 
desk prior to release, he can be sure the 
men are not swamped with material one 
day and get nothing the next. 


Coordinator, Not Editor 


His job would not be to edit corre- 
spondence, merely to keep in touch and 
to see that the field sales force gets the 
information it should. 


1. Tell Them What They Want to Know 


In most cases information to the field 
sales force is of a type directly connec- 
ted with their immediate tasks as sales- 
men. We generally tell them what we 
feel they need to know to do their jobs, 
but they want to know more — much 
more! Subjects about which they’re 
curious range from the most intimate 
company plans for the future to wanting 
to know more about the personal lives 
and qualifications of headquarters per- 
sonnel. But most of all they want to 
know about themselves 





how they are 
doing, where they are going, how they 
can get there faster. The question, “How 
am I doing?” is perhaps the one which 
is most frequently in the forefront of a 
salesman’s mind. Unfortunately all too 
often this question, which is vital to his 
morale and his productivity, goes un- 
answered. 
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A company with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh is today without the services 
of a salesman they had tabbed as a 
“comer.” He left after only a year, to go 
with another company, after they had 
made him an offer which was not too 
much better financially than what he 
had been making. They were impressed, 
they said, by the way he had handled 
their account and by the good reports 
they had about him from others in the 
trade. In short, they thought he was 
doing a good job and naturally wanted 
someone like him to do the same for 
them. The trouble is that in all the time 
he had been with them no one from 
his own company had said a word about 
the quality of his work. He feared this 
meant that perhaps he wasn’t doing as 
well as they expected. Or perhaps they 
didn’t know or didn’t care—or both. 
So because someone forgot to tell him 
how he was doing, this company not only 
lost a good man, but had the expense of 
recruiting, selecting, and training a re- 
placement. 


5. Use Individual Counseling 


Discussion with the individual sales- 
man is without doubt one of the most 
effective communication methods avail- 
able. It has within it the potentials for 
achieving the best possible results, par- 
ticularly when it is used as a means to 
a worth-while end. 

To begin with it’s man-to-man, face- 
to-face. It’s informal and it’s on a two- 
way basis. Used in connection with an 
annual or semi-annual appraisal of a 
salesman’s performance, it presents a 
wonderful opportunity for both manager 
and salesman to get to know each other 
better. Handled properly by an alert 
manager who knows the importance of 
listening and has mastered the art, dis- 
with the about his 
performance offers one of the most pow- 
erful means for 
motivation. 


cussion salesman 


around constructive 


Appraisal Interviews 


In a session of this type the manager 
learns more about his salesman’s ambi- 
tions, interests, opinions, problems and 
plans. In turn Joe Salesman is brought 
up-to-date on what is expected of him, 
how his job performance matches up 
with expectations, where he is strong, 
where he needs improvement and spe- 
cifically what needs to be done in a 
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program of development to achieve the 
desired improvement. 

By setting up objectives to coincide 
with the man’s own objectives and by 
mutually working out a plan for his 
(self) development, we put to work the 
inner driving forces of an individual in 
an organized, directed manner. This | 
submit, when done with complete integ- 
rity, is motivation, not manipulation, 
and on the highest of levels. 


6. Get "Em In The Act 


Drawing on the thinking and experi- 
ences of the men who work for us 
whether they be inside or outside, is 
another method which, despite its po- 
tential for producing good ideas. is fre- 


WONDER WHAT THE 
BOSS THINKS @2 





Tell them what they want 
to know... 


quently ignored. Sales managers, more 
than any other group, have known and 
utilized this technique for many years 
via sales meetings. 

In the past however, the average 
meeting was mostly a one-way proposi- 
tion. The manager talked — the men 
listened. While that kind of meeting was 
and is an excellent medium for demon- 
stration, visualization and explanation 
of new products, plans and policies, to 
the extent it was kept on a one-way track 
it suffered. 

In recent years we have seen this 
practice reversed and the trend very 
definitely now is toward increased par- 
ticipation and more freedom to ex- 
change opinions, ideas and experiences. 
This makes sense from every angle. 
everybody gains. Management learns 
from the men not only their thinking 
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but the thinking of the customers wit, 
whom they have regular contact. Th 
men learn from each other and frop 
management. More and more sales ma), 
agers are using this method to gol 
problems formerly handled almost ey. 
clusively by headquarters personnel, 


New Product Discussion 


A company in Connecticut, contem. 
plating the need for a new product, 
recently called its salesmen together, 
and discussed with them: 


1. The need for the type of produc 
being considered. 

2. The specifications it should have 

after they had agreed such a prod. 

uct was desirable. 

The best methods of distribution, 

The sales policies necessary. 


Ul hm WwW 


The selling problems they antici- 
pated would arise. 

6. The type of trair*.g information 
and promotional material which 
would be needed. 

In another case a company found it- 
self in trouble with its customers be- 
cause promised delivery dates were not 
being met. The sales manager could 
have raised cain with the department 
heads responsible and demanded they 
solve this problem immediately. Instead, 
he arranged a series of conferences at- 
tended by key people from the credit. 
warehouse, customer-relations, and cus- 
tomer service departments. together with 
several of his salesmen. The problem 
was discussed, ideas sought and evalu- 
ated, and a satisfactory solution was 
worked out. Nothing sensational here. 
just another case of “getting ‘em in the 
act.” 

After all, who is more qualified to 
come up with solutions to everyday 
problems than those whose jobs take 
them into everyday contact with these 
same problems? All too often these peo- 
ple are not even consulted. Getting ‘em 
in the act pays off! 


7. Try “Brain-Storming™ 


In each of the incidents cited above 
in which the men were asked to partici- 
pate in the solution of a common prob- 
lem, a technique referred to by its prac: 
titioners as “brain-storming” was used. 
A product of Alex Osborn’s work on 
creative thinking, it encourages the of- 
fering of ideas by eliminating com- 
ments about them which could in any 
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$ with} way | construed as critical. The con- Order Your... PROCEEDINGS 


Th f ferenc: leader, with the help of a sec- 
from { retary ‘selected by the group), who jots of the SAM Conference on the 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


;man. & down tlie ideas as they are submitted, 

Solve encour.ves everyone in the room to con- 

st ex. | tribute ideas on the problem at hand, What is the real issue? What has company experience been with guarantee 
of work or wages? How will the GAW tie in with employment stabilization 

and unemployment compensation? NOW is the time to explore all facets of 

the GAW issue... . 


el. “off the top of their heads” and with- 
out rezard to how silly they might seem 
at firs: glance. Quantity of ideas, not 
quality. is the first objective. 

Coniments such as, “It will never 












work. “We've never done that before.” 





| vey Industry 


“ ‘ on ae a ae 
ntem. 1 “They ll never buy it.” are considered inca” se ue uw PC Strife Looms 
wig erage ae ‘ patter, » ¥S On Annual P; 
oduct, | as “killer phrases.” The striking of a io “ ca or 
ether, | bell by the conference leader shuts up Definition Of Guaranteed An- at Samra 


pphers Fare Strikes 


nual Wage 
C. Wilson Randle, Dir. of Re- 


search, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 


anyone who deliberately or otherwise 
uses “killer phrases.” In this way many 


‘oduct ; : : New York City 
suggestions are thrown out which might Unemployment Compensation 
"ee otherwise be withheld for fear of pos- And Wage Guarantees 
, sible negative comment, or because of a age yey ¥¢ Dir., 
rod: genes: ; ’ ment, N. Y. 
‘ais too self critical evaluation. After cor- “ge Dept. sii 
- ralling as many ideas and suggestions as Impact Of Current C.1.0. Ver- 
( ° e ° 
- possible. the next step is to evaluate and sion Of GAW On Unemploy- 
seas eS ment Compensation 
tic screen out those which seem the best. Stanley Recter, Legislative Dir 
ntici- : : ' " 

” Try it some time. It’s not only fun, but Unemployment Benefits Advis- 

F extremely profitable to all concerned. Pie Inc., beso a 
lation ; ompany Pianning For Em- 
which ployment Stabilization 

° . Arth ton, Itant, 

Put Communication To Work a Scperagr eng ee 
nd it : a Will The GAW Stabilize Em- 
a ae Communication is a continuous round- ployment? 
: the-clock, never-ending proposition. Millard C. Faught, Business 
e€ not ; ; ate Economist, New York City 
anil Like a huge waterfall it goes on whether Employment Stabilization And 
seal we attend to it or not and whether or The GAW 

not we recognize its importance. And David Lasser, Research Dir., 

they J. i P IUE-CIO, Washington, D, C. 
mae like the potential power inherent in a wher Gees The Guaranteed 
< waterfall. we have the choice of putting Annual Wage Mean To The 
redit this power to work for us or of allow- meee go eeag - 

: * : . ° a e a r. 
yen ing it to go to waste. In a period which i ee dedeinniinen Wests Mfgrs. 
ae is becoming more and more intensely Assn., Detroit 
with ‘apie eeirege . . 
bl competitive it would be economic folly Company Experience With Guarantee 
orem , Of Work or Wages 
valu- to let the latter happen. Wm. E. Schlender, Dept. of Bus. Organi- 

me On the other hand by taking advan- zation, Ohio State University 
ois tage of the potential benefits available Sucemaed hana Wane The 
= through effective communication—such Prof. Jules Backman, N. Y. University 


School of Commerce 
Facing The GAW Demands At The 
Bargaining Table 


as improved morale and increased pro- 
ie | ductivity—you stand not only to im- 
prove the over-all efficiency of the sales 








~vday Hiram S. Hall, Labor Relations Consultant, 
‘oe department. but by setting the example, New York City 
hasten the day when good com ic 
o communica- 
these : SAM 
 eeigle : em : - : 
peo tions will permeate the entire company. bers: $5.00 Non-Members: $7.50 
, em Any sales manager, truly desirous of 


improving communications in his shop, Enclosed is my check for..............0000+ copies of the Proceedings of the SAM 


can do so if he will but recognize and | GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE Conference 


understand the barriers which stand in 














bove } the way of effective communication and thnx ssuicnaipinsscsibiekasewitsbubieiseneaapenisiedicancnniehcacak ected nab eecatllisdlaipvileilesalaeasagedt adele 
stici- use some of the practical measures 
a4 available to him for removing those bar- i icteevisnsconsairrninisiiinnainiciisinanaenuninaniniveeiannaniinlmenceipammmaa mi nee 
prac- riers. ‘ : J eecece cecccccccccccnscossoccoscsesceece TTT irr eecesecccece eee 
ame They’re listening, Mr. Sales Manager. 
yo" It’s up to you to make them hear. END SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
oak 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

is Send Us Your 
— NEW ADDRESS 

an) If You Have Moved Order Your Copy Now 
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GORDON VAN ARK has worked as a central staff specialist and as a consultant 
on organization planning and development with both small and large corpora- 
tions in the food, automotive, and financial fields. Born and raised in Holland, 
Michigan, he graduated from Columbia University in 1932. He was with the 
FB!, Standard Brands, and the Beneficial Management Corporation before 
taking up work with General Foods in 1944 in organization development. 
There, for seven years, he was director of the central staff organization develop- 
ment division. He subsequently assisted in the reorganization of the Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation. He is now associated with Cordes and Company in New 
York City on organization planning and management development. 


Should You Replan And 


Reorganize Now? 





After reviewing the steps involved in corporate and organization 
planning, Gordon Van Ark presents case histories showing how this 
planning is being done and what results can be obtained. He presents 
a number of problems symptomatic of management organization 
and personnel faults, and stresses the distinction between overall 
corporate planning, which he holds should come first, and organiza- 
tion planning, which grows out of a well-constructed corporate plan. 


QO of the traits of successful execu- 
tives is a keen “sense of timing.” 
They seem to have a feel for time, a 
grasp of when and how to act, which 
often amazes associates. 

These men tend to become the presi- 
dents and general managers who con- 
tinue to show their sense of timing by 
spending many hours on forward plan- 
ning despite the usual load of today’s 
problems. They have learned to plan 
their own work so that they, personally, 
need not be involved in every detail of 
today’s affairs. They have developed the 
ability to “look forward.” This distin- 
guishes their actions and achievements 
from “run-of-the-mill” operators. Per- 
haps that’s why such men often are se- 
lected to be chief executives—they have 
the courage and energy to look far 
ahead. 

One of the ways of tel'ing whether 
you are “forward-time conscious” is 
this: Can you give an account right now 
(without reference to somebody else’s 
reports on the subject) on whether or 
not you have the forward planning, the 
kind of organization “blueprint.” and 
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the quality of management men you 
should have to reach your goals in the 
next five years, 1956 through 1960? 

This requires the ability to take a 
good look ahead, beginning with a look 
at your company’s overall future . . 
and in the process analyzing whether 
or not you should replan your organi- 
zation structure, and the management 
which must make your forward plans 
work. 

Taking “time out” to look ahead like 
this is, of course, imperative. Planning 
lead times far enough in advance is 
certainly among the secrets of business 
success. But how many do it .. . in 
time? 

For instance, look back at your plan- 
ning and organization of five years ago. 
Compare them with how your opera- 
tions look now . .. and how your organi- 
zation structure and management now 
appear. Do you wish today you had 
planned some improvements _ several 
years ago? Would you be better off 
now if you had devoted more time to 
planning ahead? 

Or look ahead five years and ask: 
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By Gordon Van Ark 
Cordes and Company, Inc. 
New York City 


“Can we go on operating for the next 
five years with the same overall plans 
and policies, the organization 
structure and practices, the same man- 
agement personnel, and the same assign- 
ments of responsibilities, during the 
period 1956 through 1960? Can we 
actually do this and come out where we 
say we will?” 

You may have heard chief executives 
say that they know they have a good 
man working for them when there is 
evidence the man “is able to see a prob- 
lem and to recognize it for what it is.” 

For instance, it is often true that able 
executives — “clever operators” in solv- 


same 


ing technical problems of engineering, 
manufacturing, sales, or finance — con- 
tinue to have difficulty in recognizing or- 
ganization problems, and in understand- 
ing their real causes and cures. 

On the other hand, we all know man- 
agers who immediately recognize or- 
ganization and personnel problems in 
activities that are going sour, who can 
put their fingers on the hidden causes 
and come up with the right corrective 
actions. Can you properly proportion 
the or- 
ganization and the “people” elements, 
as compared with (2) elements such as 
facilities, 
dures? 

Not every executive can tell the dif- 
ference, can recognize the organization 
and personnel faults that are many times 
the underlying causes of things going 
wrong, and actually face up to them. 


corrective actions between (1) 


processes, tools, or proce- 
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Take. or example, problems such as 
these 
Exce sive pressure, tension, and dis- 
sa. sfaction. 
Dead':nes not met. 
Plax. ed profits not realized. 
Con:..sion over timetables. 
Con. int evidence of inability to sort 
th “minnows from the whales.” 
Au ity-grabbing. 
Bots: enecks. 
“Ru»-arounds” in which the line of 
command is not followed. 
Top men spending time on decisions 
they should leave to subordinates. 
Too many meetings, with too many 
executives at each meeting. 
Good executives leaving the company. 
The chances are that more than half 


of the causes of these situations are 


in people—not in facilities, procedures, 
ete—but in people and the way they 
have been organized to do business, be- 
ginning with “the boss.” Just as in your 
plants. where safety engineers can show 
that more than 80 percent of industrial 
accidents are caused by man failure... 
so can running down the reasons for 
the cited problems uncover heavy per- 
centages of man failure, compounded by 
organization weaknesses. They are ex- 
ecutive personnel problems, not “‘tech- 
nical” problems. 


Importance of Organization 


There is nothing new about this. In 
the July issue of Advanced Management 
a reprint of a 1925 paper by the famous 
Mary Parker Follett appeared. In that 
paper, entitled When Business Manage- 
ment Becomes A Profession, she dis- 
cussed an acute need of business: 

“Organization is the word most often 
heard today in all discussions of busi- 
ness development. The greatest weak- 
ness in most industrial plants is seen 
to be organization. The organization 
engineer is the one most in demand. 
Do you not think that the recognition 
of organization as the chief need of 
business is rather interesting, when 
we remember that conscious organi- 
zation is the great spiritual task of 
man? ... Organization is what sepa- 
rates mediocre endeavour from high 
endeavour. No one has a better op- 
portunity than the business manager 
to take part in this, the highest en- 
deavour of the human race.” 

What Mary Parker Follett said in 
1925 is still true in 1955 and will be 


in 1960. Many of today’s “business man- 
agers” indicate their agreement that 
“Organization is what separates medi- 
ocre endeavour from high endeavour,” 
for many are spending their own pre- 
cious time on this part of overall cor- 
porate planning. 

As a matter of fact, there has been 
a growing realization that all sizes of 
companies need to have more time spent. 
by senior talent, on their problems of 
forward-planning, organization — struc- 
ture, and practices. as well as manage- 
ment personnel. What was once thought 
by some to be a luxury on the part of 
large concerns “with money to burn” 
has become more regular practice, be- 
cause it helps to keep money from 
“burning.” Good managers are hard to 
find ... and even the best managers need 
good planning and good organization, 
in all its forms, to give them the proper 
conditions “to do business.” 

Part of the current interest in organi- 
zation planning. as compared with ex- 
ecutive development, seems to be a feel- 
ing that executive appraisal and devel- 
opment programs (in the limelight in 
the past decade) might have fared bet- 
ter and provided richer payoffs if at 
the same time forward-looking blue- 
prints of organization, including oper- 
ating policies, and organization charts 
had Their 


sets a better stage for dealing with 


been formulated. presence 
executive appraisal and development. 

Some of the symptoms of faults in 
organization and personnel referred to 
above may have looked familiar. 

In addition, you may be one of the 
increasing number who recognize the 
full implications of the problems listed, 
particularly the heavy percentage of 
corrective actions apt to be needed in 
organization and executive personnel. 


Corporate vs. Organization 
Planning 


But you still have the primary and 
prior problem of replanning your com- 
pany’s overall forward course for the 
next five years ... SO that your organi- 
zation planning and your management 
development are carried on in a frame- 
work and a climate providing a chance 
of success. 

Mark Cresap, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, commented on this point in his 
paper in the January, 1953, Bulletin 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants: 


“A sound and thorough (forward- 
planning) program is an essential 
preparation to delegation and decen- 
tralization (i.e., to organization plan- 
ning}. ... The relationship between 
adequate planning and 
certain organizational characteristics 
now receiving widespread and inten- 
sive emphasis—delegation and decen- 
tralization—is of greatest importance. 
The benefits of attempting to spread 
initiative throughout a 


long-term 


company 
cannot be soundly realized without 
the proper framework of plans which 
serve as the guiding instruments to 
assist all concerned in the direction 
of their own efforts. A 
thorough 


sound and 
(forward planning)  pro- 
gram is an essential preparation to 
delegation and decentralization. At- 
tempting to achieve these organiza- 
tion ends without the availability of 
detailed and well understood plans, 
will inevitably result in confusion, 
conflicting efforts and working at 
cross purposes internally.” 


First Things First 


Mr. Cresap’s experience with corpo- 
rate planning (and with how organiza- 
tion planning develops from it) leads 
to the advice that: First of all, the cor- 
porate forward plan must create a frame- 
work of company objectives and policies 
on future development. within which 
division management. or heads of func- 
tions can plan and work. Then, and 
only then, can organization planning 
carried on to work out 
the management, the actual operating 


be properly 


policies, and the top operating proce- 
dures needed. 

It is one thing to be able to recognize 
the true implications of symptoms. It is 
another matter to be alert to time, in 
its forward sense . and to the need 
for overall] corporate planning of oper- 
ations five years ahead, so there can be 
a framework of company plans, objec- 
. with- 
in which accurate organization planning 
and building can be done. 


tives and development policies . . 


Not long ago I had an assignment 
to help establish a corporate-planning 
activity. In the process of handling 
the assignment, I contacted numerous 
sources for information on existing pro- 
srams of formalized corporate plan- 
ning. 

My search for “the real thing in ac- 
tion” brought me to the efficient plan- 
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ni 
in 


ng activity at Westinghouse Electric 
Pittsburgh. Their corporate planning 


method and procedure is a study in 
progressive management practice. 


G 


vides to Corporate Planning 


While space is lacking for all the 


details of how Westinghouse has set up 
their planning, here are some excerpts 


from 


“Guides to Long-Term Planning,” 


covered by Mr. Cresap in the same 


NACA Bulletin, which show how corpo- 


ra 


te planning must precede organiza- 


tion planning: 
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A. “The purposes of corporate plan- 

ning are five: 

1. To raise the sights of an or- 
ganization. 

2. To provide the stimulating ef- 
fect of concrete goals. 

3. To assure teamwork effort to- 
ward those uniform goals. 

4. To provide the necessary lead 
time for achievement of those 
goals. 

5. To furnish bases for annual 
budgeting in a more purpose- 
ful manner than by reference 
to historical: performance or 
static standards. 

“Sound long-term business plan- 

ning consists of: 

1. The establishment of perform- 
ance objectives. 

2. The writing of policies govern- 

ing the future development of 

the business. 

The working out of programs 

for their achievement. 

C. “Taking up each of the three 
above, in turn: 

1. Performance objectives of a 
business . . . should depict the 
character, composition, and 
mix of the business which it 
is desired to achieve. Questions 
to guide thinking: Is there any 
desired change in the basic 
type, character, or purpose of 
the business?. . . in the prod- 
ucts or services offered?. . . 
in the price niche to be filled? 

. . in market coverage? 
in the relative emphasis to be 
accorded components, lines, or 
services? Objectives selected 
should be reasonably attain- 
able. They should cover the 
share of the market to be ob- 
tained, the dollar sales volume, 
the profit margins and the 


3. 


return on investment. They 
should be set up for the enter- 
prise as a whole and for each 
of its components, depart- 
ments, and product lines. They 
should provide the framework 
for annual budgets (which 
should each present the extent 
of the planned five-year ac- 
complishment to be achieved 
in the year budgeted). 

2. Policies should cover all im- 
portant factors on which de- 
velopment of the business will 
hinge. They are the “by-laws” 
of the long-term plan. Exam- 
ples of subjects covered: Qual- 
ity, pricing, distribution, sales 
promotion, buying-versus-mak- 
ing of materials or compo- 
nents, labor relations, public 
relations, finances, ete. 

3. The program should be com- 
prehensive and thorough, to 
obtain the objectives within 
the policies. 

“The following are illustrative of 

the most important developments 

to be programmed in support of 
any planning: 

—Organization structure. 

—Personnel (Future requirements 

to meet new and vacated posi- 

tions, selection of replacements, 
their development, and_ their 
motivation). 

—Physical facilities. 

—Research and development pro- 

grams. 

—Material supply. 

—Distributor and dealer organi- 

zation. 

—Financial requirements and how 

to meet them.” 

Note the point made regarding “the 
most important developments to be pro- 
grammed in support of any planning.” 
The first two listed are “organization 
structure” and “personnel.” 


Corporate Planning Comes First 


These three questions may help to 
establish overall corporate planning in 
the right perspective with organization 
planning: 

1. Are our performance objectives, 
development policies, and forward plans 
determined ? 

2. Have we then taken a careful look 
at our organization structure, operating 
policies and procedures, and at the 
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management which must attain our ob, 
jectives? 

3. Do we have the right team and the 
right “playing field” for operations. , 
i.e., an adequate framework or “blye. 
print,” of organization as to authorities 
and responsibilities, operating policies 
and _ procedures, 


organization charts 


and lists of executive duties . . . so that 
our management knows how to work to. 
gether to get the job done right and op 
schedule? 

Organization planning (or 
ning,” 


“replan- 
as we could call it) is simply 
the process of working out an up-to-date 
“blueprint” so that everybody knows 
“who what” 
“oround rules.” 


does in line with stated 

In a way, organization planning helps 
to tell the “players” what their “num. 
bers” are, and what their positions are. 
And it helps the players “to keep their 
eyes on the ball” by telling where the 
ball is likely to be, and who should be 
carrying it now. Such facts can be vague 
in companies without good organiza- 
tion. 


Examples of Policies 
and Procedures 


The Operating Policies referred to 
here cover broad responsibilities for 
such main recurring events as: 


a. Review and maintenance of corpo- 
rate long-range objectives, and of 
all forward planning processes. 
including product planning. 

b. Formulation and of the 
operating policies themselves. 

c. Development and announcement 
of new organization structures and 
practices. 


review 


d. Approval of appropriation and 
disposal requests. 

e. Approval of travel and entertain- 
ment expenses. 

f. Approval of salary changes. 


The top Operating Procedures define 
(in appropriate detail) who is respon- 
sible for such recurring events as these. 
and tells how and when they shall do 
them: 


a. Periodic reporting on status of 
new-product programs. 
b. Preparation of new-product cost 


estimates. 
c. Design and procurement of such 
items as production _ tooling. 


gauges, and inspection fixtures. 
d. Processing of commitment docu- 
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ny. nts (recording of commitments 


a’ expenditures on approved 
p! jects. ) 
e. Sciting of transfer prices for in- 


tru-company suppliers. 

.. * 
neering changes and their adop- 
ti 


essing of requests for engi- 


Orea 
that cannot be done once and then for- 


ization planning is a_ process 
eotten. [t must be revised and brought 
up-to-date to keep abreast of unavoid- 
able changes in the size, purposes, and 
forms of your company. And it doesn't 
mean a thine unless it is installed. care- 
fully explained. controlled. and = sup- 
ported by the chief executive himself. 


Benefits of Organization 
Planning 


When organization planning is prop- 
erly carried out. after corporate plan- 
ning. there is far less likelihood of im- 
portant projects and deadlines being 
overlooked . . . for there is more disci- 
pline as to individual responsibilities. 
Because these are nailed down, the boss 
can tell who is responsible for poor per- 
formance. And knowing he can do this 
helps to keep the team on its toes. 

This leads to greater willingness to go 
ahead “on my own”... which good men 
invariably will do when they know what 
is expected of them. Naturally, they are 
far less likely to take a chance when 
there is confusion and uncertainty. 

As a result. there’s less friction and 
less tension . . . better morale. Bringing 
things out in the open is always healthy 
and good organization planning often 
does this. 

Finally, organization planning pro- 
vides a framework for better training, 
both of men in their present positions 
and of replacement candidates. Each 
position’s authorities, 
scope. and relationships are defined. 
Thus. the training can be built on a 
known job. 


responsibilities, 


Successful chief executives usually 
hold the function of organization plan- 
ning close to their own office. This is 
done because it cuts across every vice 
president's “backyard.” When an ac- 
tivity gets into a vice president’s back- 
yard it must have the authority and pres- 
tige of reporting directly to the chief 
executive to be able to dig in where it 


should. 


Today’s busy chief executive, particu- 
larly in large companies, obviously must 
entrust the detail to a competent man 

. one who knows the ins and outs of 
organization planning in all its forms. 

Depending upon the company and its 
size, the man to whom the president 
normally delegates the “leg work” of 
his organization planning is either (a) 
Ad- 
Industrial Rela- 
tions), or (b) an “Assistant to the Presi- 


the Vice President for Personnel 
ministration (or of 
dent.” who operates as a full-time, sal- 
aried “captive consultant” ... or (c) 
an outside man experienced on organi- 
zation. It that 
serves the chief executive on matters of 


is suggested whoever 
organization might better receive the en- 
tire assignment for coordinating all ac- 
tivities making up “Organization Plan- 
and have 
them grouped together in one top staff 
responsibility. 


ning and Maintenance” 


Unless all of these activities report to 
“the boss” and are concentrated in one 
assignment, the bits and pieces carried 
on separately can be less effective. “In 
unity there is strength.” 

A number of companies already have 
combined these activities under one staff 
man reporting directly to the president. 
Of course, this is the case where Vice 
Presidents for Personnel Administration 
are responsible for all of them. On the 
staffs of these Vice Presidents there is 
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likely to be a separate specialist for each 
of the activities (where workloads jus- 
tify it). An accompanying fact, in such 
cases, is that the same Vice Presidents 
usually have a number of other func- 
tions in personnel and labor relations 
under their jurisdiction. 

At what point does this breadth and 
depth of responsibility begin to strain 
capacity and time available for doing a - 
thorough job on the vital management 
organization? At what point might these 
activities better be set up separately, for 
the specialized attention their mission 
justifies? Questions such as these have, 
in some companies, brought a decision 
the executive. He has di- 
rected that at least some, if not all, of 
the activities 
shall be under a separate Vice President 
or Assistant to the President on Organi- 
zation. It should be pointed out that 
matters of 


from chief 


“organization-planning” 


management organization 
should be kept under the eye of the 
chief executive . . 


the detail work. 


. no matter who does 


Should You Combine 
Four Activities? 


It often makes sense to combine four 
activities having to do with “Organiza- 
tion Planning and Maintenance” in a 
special group. 
activities are as follows: 

1. Working out a 1956-60 edition of 
the management organization structure 

. so that it is “spelled out” in black- 
and-white, in the light of the forward 
and policies 
formulated previously in the course of 
corporate forward planning. 


These four 


objectives development 


2. Staffing, developing and maintain- 
ing the management organization needed 
1956-60 


appraising performance, selecting re- 


for by the processes of 
placements for coming openings (from 
within where possible, from without 
where necessary). formal and informal 
training where practical, counselling 
. all in the light of the 
ever-evolving problems of the organi- 
its changing 
character and complexion through the 
years. 


where needed . . 


zation “blueprint” and 


3. Informing and motivating man- 
agement executives through regu- 
lar, planned management meetings, ad- 
dressed by the and 
through individual staff meetings at 
regular intervals, by appropriate man- 
agement levels, divisions, or functions. 

1. Developing management incentive 
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and compensation plans . . . worked oy 
along 1956-60 lines by competent spe 
cialists, for the purpose of helping 
inspire sustained effort and keeping 
good men within the company. The 
are the main activities required to a¢. 
complish organization planning and 
maintenance. 

More and more chief executives shoy 
by their actions they have learned there 
is no more important activity than or. 
ganization planning and maintenance. 
designed to guard what is plainly their 
company’s most precious asset, good 
management executives, the men who 
have spent long years learning how to 
plan and to operate the enterprise suc. 
cessfully so that it continues to provide 
a fair return for those who invest in 
its stock, as well as for those (often the 
same people) who look to it for their 
“daily bread.” 

Here are four up-to-date cases of cor- 
porate planning, accompanied by organ. 
ization planning. In each case operating 
results were greatly improved. For these 
cases. we turn to sources whose com- 
ments on current events in business re- 
late to the points we have covered. 


Case No. I: 
Ford Motor Car Company 


R. E. Roberts of Ford stated in Ad- 
vanced Management of May, 1954: “In 
1946 Ford was an organization about 
as modern as the Model T . . . responsi- 
bility and authority were tightly con- 
fined . . . dangerously overcentralized 

. no clear definition of the functions 
and duties of each component. No group 
could be sure just what was expected 
of it... the company was losing nearly 
$9,000,000 a month . . . was in the red 
more than $52,000,000 for that year. 

“After an overall plan had been de- 
cided upon, primary emphasis at first 
was put on people and organization.” 

The last sentence supports the thesis 
we are discussing. This case is a good 
example on several counts. In 1946 Ford 
was “in deep trouble.” But thorough 
corporate planning, followed by _per- 
sistent, objective organization planning 
(on which much time and money was 
spent) brought them out of it. Today 
Ford is reaping the benefits of doing the 
right things in the right order. They 
have a top-notch organization that is 
making history. Each passing year 
brings profitable results and progress to 
prove it. 
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zation {anning continues at Ford. They 
recen! . announced a major move mark- 
ing th: »pening of another phase in the 
evolut of the Ford organization. We 
refer he further decentralization into 
five di. sions. This shows “sensitivity to 
time id awareness that executive 
talent: 2nd operational growth often re- 
quire (ferent organizational deploy- 
ment ne years pass. 

Mai. managements in many different 
comp:nies (both large and small) have 
not !xen so alert to their need for 
chan their patterns of organization 
as the years have passed. As a result 
they now in the trouble that beset 
the old pre-1946 Ford management. 
Some are wisely moving to clean up 


their problems. much as Ford has done. 


Another case is of equal weight as a 
living illustration of the points we have 
been discussing. .. . The management of 
Chrys!er saw, not long ago, that the time 
their overa!| 


had come to “modernize” 


corporate planning. They also saw the 
need for changing their organization 
blueprint and practices from a highly 
centralized pattern by function to a de- 
centralized pattern by divisions with bet- 
ter localized and of 
marketing problems. They faced up to 
their need for taking a look at their 
“management inventory,” 


control of costs 


for decen- 
tralization to divisions naturally calls 
for more capable men than does organi- 
zation by function. But in larger com- 
panies this extra cost is often not only 
justified. it can actually be vital to sur- 
vival, 


Case No. 2: 
Chrysler Corporation 


At the close of 1953, Chrysler found 
Ford and General Motors had pushed it 
from a long-held second place in the in- 
dustry to a distinct third. The year 1954 
brought still bad Sales 


more news. 


slumped near!y 40 percent. Earnings 
dropped from $74.8 millions to $18.5 
millions. It had only 12 percent of the 
market. although once it had 21 percent. 
But by the end of April, 1955 Chrysler 
was back to 18.5 percent of a market 
that was larger and far more competitive 
than that of 1954. 

How was this done? Said Business 
Week (May 14, 1955): “This recovery 
could not have been so fast unless it was 
founded on something more solid than 
product alone. Actually the comeback 
was built on four major factors: Man- 


agement reorganization and decentrali- 
zation, a changed approach to styling, 
dealer revitalization, and promotion... . 
The importance of divisionalization (i.e. 
of decentralization to divisions by car 
lines) in Chrysler’s stems 
from the psychology of independence, 
which leads to a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility, gives men more drive.” At 
Chrysler this new feeling of indepen- 


comeback 


dence led to more group discussion, the 
chief difference between the new 
agement and the old. 


man- 


Here we present another case right 
out of “current events”, testifying to the 
powerful effects of adequate forward 
planning supported by adequate organi- 
zation planning — The Continental Can 
Company is entering the pay-off phase 
of a remarkably instructive transforma- 
tion in management methods. 


Case No. 3: 
Continental Can Company 


According to the April, 1955, issue of 
Fortune: 
the close of World War II 


Continental, by a vigorous campaign of 


“Since 


diversification and reorganization, has 
rapidly been closing the gap between it 
and competition. But Continental found 
itself in organization trouble midway in 
its expansion. So without losing stride, 
the company embraced decentralization 
and boldly hired a new top man to see 
the program through. In five years of 
leadership by General Lucius D. Clay 
as the company’s Board Chairman and 


Chief Executive Officer, Continental’s 
srowth in sales has nearly equalled that 
of the previous 45 years. 


“Before Clay, Continental had Carle 
Cotter Conway as chief executive officer, 
from 1926 to 1950. He was the prin- 
cipal architect of Continental’s expan- 
sion and diversification. While Mr. Con- 
way, over the years, was buying up com- 
panies left and right and piling up a 
tremendous volume of business fast. he 
was also piling up a tremendous amount 
of executive responsibility and detail in 
the central office in New York . . . Con- 
way was smart enough to see this, and to 
realize, about 1949, that Continental 
must either decentralize or burst the 
seams. Though the company was loaded 
with strong individual talents in engi- 
neering, sales and manufacturing. no 
executive had been trained or tested in 
the broad art of decentralized adminis- 


tration. The orchestra needed a con- 
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ductor and Conway had to go outside 
for him.” 
According to Fortune, Mr. Sidney 
Weinberg suggested Lucius Clay, “And 
with General Clay in as Chairman of the 
Mr. intelligent 
enough to step aside to give General 


Board, Conway was 
Clay his actual office quarters, and there- 
by make possible an essential condition 
condition 
which may sound paradoxical: Control 


of decentralization ... a 


over decentralization must be centralized 
in one man. Clay’s first move was to 
loosen the knot at the New York head- 
quarters, where operational control was 
concentrated to the detriment of fast ac- 
tion in the field. One man was named 
to head up both sales and manufacturing 
for each product line, and given a maxi- 
mum authority . 

“How much has this decentralization 
contributed to Continental’s success? It’s 
not the sort of thing that is susceptible 
to statistical proof. The system itself of 
course doesn’t make profits, doesn’t ring 
up sales, but if by Clay’s skill in the art 
the chain of com- 
decisions are 
speeded up, the company ought to do a 
better all-around job. 


of decentralization 


mand is shortened and 


“And there are other benefits that per- 
haps transcend the purely economic ad- 
vantages. Under decentralization there 
has been a notable stretch in the stature 
of Continental people. As one division 
oficer put it, “Without really letting 
loose of established policy, Clay’s got 
everybody thinking he’s his own boss.’ ” 


Case No. 4: 
Carrier Corporation 


While only brief quotation is made 
here from a talk by William Bynum, 
Executive V.P. of the Carrier Corpora- 
tion, on January 19, 1955, before a 
National Industrial Conference Board 
meeting, we have endeavored to give 
enough of Mr. Bynum’s points to show 
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how, again, adequate corporate _plan- 
ning, supported by good organization 
planning, produced a desired change in 
operating results in his Company. 

“On November 1, 1953, we shifted 
from a horizontal (or functional) type 
of organization to a “vertical” (or divi- 
sional) set-up. Some of the main objec- 
tives in making this change were to con- 
centrate management on product lines, 
put ourselves in a position to specialize 
on specific markets, and to open up the 
top of our organization with positions 
that provided more opportunities for 
training in general management. 

At the time of Mr. Bynum’s talk, the 
plan had been in effect for a little more 
than a year. He listed these major bene- 
fits : 

1. “Inventories have been brought 
under better control by having responsi- 
bility concentrated in smaller groups. 

2. “Time required either to change or 
introduce new models had been reduced 
by several months. The lead time re- 
quired to make changes in production 


schedules had been noticeably shortened. 

3. “Several places in the organization 
had been opened up where men are re- 
ceiving general-management training, 
and as a result they feel they are cre- 
ating greater depth in organization. 

4. “Finally the top management of the 
corporation is finding that it has more 
time for creative, long-term planning.” 


Replanning and Reorganizing 


Should you replan and _ reorganize 
now for better results? These points 
may be helpful to consider: 

1. Successful chief executives are 
paying much attention to the importance 
of overall corporate planning and to 
the vital part played by supporting or- 
ganization planning. 

2. These managements are prepared 
now, as 1955 is drawing to a close, to 
tell where they intend to be, each year, 
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show their organization blueprint, 9, 
are setting one up to help them mee 
their objectives. 

3. There is a continuing trend to 
strengthen the organization planning 
staff itself and to emphasize its impor. 
tance by having it report directly to the 
chief executive. 

4. Whether this function of organi. 
zation planning remains with the Vice 
President for Personnel Administration. 
or is handled by an Assistant to the 
President or an outside man, there may 
be wisdom in combining four previously 
separate activities: 

a. Blueprinting of management or. 

ganization structure, operating 
policies and procedures. 

b. Staffing, developing and maintain. 
ing of the management personnel, 

c. Informing and _ motivating _ the 
management. 

d. Developing modern incentive and 
compensation plans that will ob- 
tain maximum results from man- 
agement. END 
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ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
IN INDUSTRY: A Case Book of 


Management Experience 
Published by the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York City. 257 
pp. $7.75. 

Electronic Data Processing in Indus- 
try is an important addition to the rap- 
idly growing literature in the field. The 
volume is a product of the Special Elec- 
tronics Conference held by the Ameri- 
can Management Association in March 
of this year, and is issued by the Finance 
Division of the AMA. 

The book is divided into three main 
sections: The Evolution of Data Process- 
ing. The Planning Stage, and The Equip- 
ment and Its Use. A valuable feature is 
a “Glossary of Programming Termi- 
nology” containing definitions of about 
250 words and phrases, compiled by the 
Committee on Nomenclature of the As- 
sociation for Computing Machinery. 

The principal weakness of the book 
is the emphasis on planning and the 
meager information on results. This is 
scarcely the fault either of contributors 
or editors, however, since so little ex- 
perience is available in this new area 
of applying high-speed automatic com- 
puters to management processes. Gov- 
ernment agencies, which are at the pres- 
ent time the richest source of experience, 
are not represented among the contribu- 
tors except for a brief selection on an 
application on a Univac for determining 
material requirements for the Bureau of 
Ships. 

Despite the early stage of applica- 
tions of electronic data processing, the 
book contains a substantial amount of 
sound data on such important consider- 
ations as the characteristics of automatic 
data-processing equipment, specific areas 
of application, planning surveys, and 
organizational impact. The chapter on 
automatic data-processing equipment 
contributed by Professor Charles W. 
Adams of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in itself makes the book 
an important reference for any organi- 
zation which is studying the possible 
installation of equipment. His outline of 
primary criteria for digital equipment 
evaluation can be very useful if adapted 
to your own particular conditions and 
needs. 

Some attention is given to the effect 
of data processing developments on 
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principles of organization and manage- 
ment. Those contributors who refer to 
these matters, and others in the field, 
agree that the outlook is for a sharp 
impact. Don G. Mitchell, Chairman of 
the Board of Sylvania Electric Products, 
says in his provocative introduction to 
the book: “One thing is sure: Electronic 
data-processing will tend to separate the 
men from the boys in commercial and 
industrial management.” 

Specific predictions as to management 
effects include more emphasis on man- 
agement by exception, centralization of 
data processing, strengthened organiza- 
tional decentralization (with which this 
reviewer does not agree), breakdown of 
many existing organizational compart- 
ments, and separation of data process- 
ing from data analysis. 

Surprisingly little note was taken of 
the impact on personnel administration 
and labor relations, or of the painful 
processes of major changes in organi- 
zation and systems due to supervisory 
resistance at all levels. Little attention 
was given to the role of top manage- 
ment as the new systems are planned 
and introduced, perhaps because in in- 
dustry up to the present time responsi- 
bility has been generally localized in 
the finance division. However, as instal- 
lations are made and the impact is felt 
through the organization, top line man- 
agement will be forced to take a more 
active role. 

Despite the limitations noted the book 
is an important contribution to knowl- 
edge in the new, exciting and fast mov- 
ing field of automation in the office. 


Lowell H. Hattery 

Professor of Government and 

Public Administration 

The American University 

Washington, D. C. 
IMAGINATION—UNDEVELOPED 
RESOURCE 


A Critical Study of Techniques and 
Programs for Stimulating Creative 
Thinking in Business by Charles S. 
Whiting et al, 114 pp., $7.50, Charles 
S. Whiting, 200 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Harvard Business School Professor, 
Georges F. Doriot, feels executives must 
be more alert to scientific and social 
trends causing business changes. To 
keep up with events his students must 
read the New York Times, Business 
Week and the Scientific American. In 


ADVANCED MANAGEMEN: 


addition, recent class assignments j 
clude preparation of team reports 9, 
change-producing factors in the eco. 
nomic environment. Sample topics: 
Operations Research, Ultrasonics, Radi. 
ation Chemistry, Job Enlargement, and 
Solar Energy. Most recent in the series 
of student reports is this paperbound 
volume subtitled “A critical study of 
techniques and programs for stimulating 
creative thinking in business.” 

This book ambitiously takes a seriou: 
look at what some keen observers fee 
to be the most important change-produe. 
ing factor appearing on the _ busines 
horizon to date—efforts to speed up in. 
novation by operating on the cultural, 
perceptual, and emotional blocks that 
prevent men from using their creative 
abilities to fullest capacity. 

America’s high standard of living and 
way of life is the result of a series of 
new ideas resulting from the freedom 
of initiative.” 
Up to now it has been a matter of chance 
whether a person thought up something 


of “millions of centers 


new or hit upon new ways of satisfying 
his needs. If we can accomplish so much 
with methods, think what 
might result if it was found that every- 
one has creative ability and that the 


hit-or-miss 


means are at hand to train and increase 
the creative powers of our people! 
The big question is “Can business and 
the 
vative, adaptive powers of our managers 
and workers?” This book supplies an 
answer—a qualified “yes.” 


education increase creative, inno- 


Sample pro- 
grams discussed include: 

En- 
gineering Program,” now 168 years 
old. Results: 
patent applications from gradu 


1. General Electric’s “‘Creative 


three times as many 


ates of the program as from non- 
extension of 
certain aspects of creativity train- 
ing to other engineering training 


eraduate engineers: 


programs including value analy- 

sis (Advanced Management, July 

1955, page 16). 
2. MIT’s Creative Engineering De- 
sign courses and summer seminars 
under Professor John Arnold. 
W. J. J. Gordon’s Design Synthe- 
sis Group at Arthur D. Little, Ine. 
which takes on assignments of 


Ww 


making inventions to order. 
This book discusses the specific meth- 
ods used in these and other programs, 
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ooes ini the advantages and limitations 
af eacl oints out new exciting appli- 
cations these methods outside of the 
engineering field. Of special interest to 
the exc utive is the account of the 
Batten. Darton, Durstine and Osborn 
conference technique for thinking up 
new les-merchandising ideas called 
“brainstorming.” 

This “no negative” type of problem- 
solving conference is gradually being 
tried out on many different kinds of 


problems with many kinds of partici- 
pants. Nowhere else in print can one 
find a more complete discussion of some 
of the factors to be considered in run- 
ning brainstorming sessions. Nowhere 
else can one find clearer directions as 
to factors to consider that may cause 
the failure of brainstorming. I have seen 
brainstorming sessions bring amazing 
results in sheer quantity of ideas and 
in originality and aptness of the final 
solutions. However, certain underlying 
conditions must be present; these are 
spelled out in this book. One deficiency 
is that it does not include an actual list 
of ideas produced in a brainstorming 
session in the sequence thought up. That 
is the best way to show what happens 
when ideas are given the green light and 
evaluation is postponed. 

Other techniques helpfully detailed 
and evaluated are attribute listing, the 
use of checklists and the input-output 
technique. The appendix includes a val- 
uable question type checklist developed 
by General Electric; also a 64 item 
bibliography prepared by General Elec- 
tric for their Creative Engineering pro- 
gram. 

Overall evaluation: This is a well 
organized introduction to an important 
new group of techniques. It is helpful 
to the beginner in this area with guides 
to further exploration. It brings many 
pros and cons to the attention of more 
advanced thinkers. It discusses new 
methods shorn of anecdotal success 
stories. It is useful to management be- 
cause it places the subject in its proper 
perspective, making concrete suggestions 
as to how to get a creative training 
program started and accepted. 

Charles Clark 

Assistant to the Manager of Training 

Ethyl Corporation 

New York City 
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CIPM Reports... 





Americans View 
Japanese Management 


AST June the Council recruited and 

briefed four representatives of 
American management to conduct the 
first CIPM-ICA general management 
seminar in Japan. (ICA, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
was formerly the Foreign Operations 
Administration.) The team spent six 
weeks in Japan holding seminars in 
Tokyo, Osaka, Hakone, and three 
other cities. William Robbins, Vice 
President, General Foods Corpora- 


tion; Lee Vance, Executive Vice 
President and General Manager, 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois; George P. Edwards, 
President, Woodruff & Edwards, Inc., 
also of Elgin; and Arthur C. Nielsen, 
Jr., Vice President, A. C. Nielsen 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, were the 
four team members who conducted 
seminars on the subjects of Top Man- 
agement and Controls, Human Rela- 
tions, Manufacturing, and Marketing. 

After meeting with Japanese execu- 
tives in six industrial areas, visiting 
their plants, and conducting three- 
day sessions on their individual topics, 
the American team members arrived 
at a number of conclusions concern- 
ing management thinking and prac- 
tice in Japan. Here are some of them. 

“Top management understands pro- 
duction and costs—they do not really 
understand sales and dealing with 
unions and employees,” said a num- 
ber of Japanese managers who par- 
ticipated in the seminars. The Ameri- 
can team members all agreed that the 
most pressing problems in Japanese 
industry from a productivity stand- 
point are those of marketing and hu- 
man relations. Japan, with a popula- 
tion of 86,100,000, of which 3,861,000 
are industrial workers, has a _ per 
capita income of only $172.00. Some 
of the reasons for this situation came 
out in Mr. Vance’s human relations 
seminar, when several industrial rela- 
tions directors told him privately that 
their problem was with top manage- 
ment, a top management that con- 
sidered itself too busy to pay atten- 
tion to the area of human relations. 
Most industrial relations men them- 
selves were well educated men who 
had not come up through the ranks 
to their present positions, since most 
Japanese firms do not follow the prin- 


ciple ef promotion from within. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Vance noted that four ex- 
perienced Labor Relations Committee 
members interviewed in three cities 
said that management “talks produc- 
tivity” to unions with no plan. “Man- 
agement should explain their com- 
pany problems in forthright manner 
and then give inexperienced unions 
time to mull over ideas.” All the 
industrial relations men agreed that 
Japanese unions need to know com- 
pany marketing plans, pricing prob- 
lems, and the like, so as to gauge 
their wage demands to fit the firm’s 
financial situation. 

Mr. Nielsen, the team’s marketing 
specialist, reports that, “Aggressive 
market development, both at home 
and overseas, offers one of the best 
possible solutions to the problem of 
over-population. There can be little 
hope for an expanded economy until 
the top management men in Japanese 
industry recognize the importance of 
the sales function.” To the often-re- 
peated contention that Japan’s ex- 
port market is her most important 
one, and that Japanese manufacturers 
attach relatively little importance to 
selling to the domestic market, Mr. 
Nielsen has replied “. . . to some ex- 
tent, that situation is true. But so 
long as efforts are not made to de- 
velop the domestic market for its own 
sake, wages will remain low and there 
can be little hope for a rising stand- 
ard of living.” There are, he believes, 
many possible and partial solutions 
to this problem, varying from incen- 
tives to new industries, increased mar- 
keting efficiency, and a better high- 
way system. 

In conclusion, Mr. Nielsen com- 
ments, “The outlook for the industrial 
development of Japan is favorable. 
For this reason, I believe Japan will 
gain as much, and perhaps more, 
from the productivity program than 
other nations.” 


Jane Dustan, CIPM Editor 


The Council For International Progress 
in Management, formerly the National 
Management Council, is a non-profit, 
non-political organization devoted to the 
promotion of the practice of scientific 
management on the international level. 
It represents the organized management 
societies of twenty-four nations of the 
Free World with its office at Geneva, 
Switzerland. SAM is a charter member 


of CIPM. 
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Are You Eligible 
For SAM 
Membership? 


If you are in the management pro- 
fession—directly or indirectly— 
you may be eligible for a mem- 
bership grade in the Society for 


Advancement of Management. 


What Does SAM 
Give You? 


@ Personal contact, through sem- 
inars and conferences, with top 
management executives. In this 
way you benefit by the active 
exchange of ideas and solutions 
to management problems that 
have been worked out and used 


by experts in various fields. 


@ Access to the many research 
publications published by the 
Society. 


@ The monthly issue of the maga- 
zine ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT, which brings you arti- 
cles and news from the most 
forward-thinking management 
experts in business and in edu- 


cation. 


How Do You 
Join SAM? 


For detailed information con- 
cerning the benefits of a SAM 
membership, and the list of quali- 
fications required, write to Na- 
tional Office, Society for Advance- 
ment of Management, 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








OPERATIONS 


SEPT. 29-30, 1955 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sept. 29 — THURSDAY A. M. 
8:30 to 9:15 Registration 


9:15 to 12:00 AN OVERVIEW OF OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 
Chairman: Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President and 
Head of Management Consultation Services 
Division, General Electric Company, New 
York City. 
Mr. Smiddy and Mr. Germeck of General Electric 
will trace the growth of Operations Research and 
Synthesis as a business necessity and discuss its 
principles. Four General Electric Department 
Managers will question Mr. Smiddy, Mr. Hurni., 
and others of Management Consultation Services 
on Operations Research and Synthesis principles 
and processes. 


12:30 to 1:15 Luncheon 


“CHALLENGES IN OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH” 


Sept. 29 — THURSDAY P. M. 


2:00 to 5:00 METHODS AND APPLICATIONS OF 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
Joint Presentation By: 
Dr. Russell L. Ackoff, Director, and 
Dr. E. Leonard Arnoff, Asst. Director, 
Operations Research Group 
Engineering Administration Dept. 
Case Institute of Technology. 
The results of a recent survey of industry on the 
extent of industrial uses of Operations Research 
. . . the number and types of industries involved, 
the problem areas studied, and the breadth and 
variety of methods used. 





RESEARCH 
CONFERENCE 


In addition, presentation of a sampling of cases 
illustrating the wide range of applicability of 
Operations Research, covering: 
¢ Production and Inventory Control * Blending 
Raw Materials ¢ Allocation of Sales Effort 
e Capital Expansion for Equipment ¢ Finance 
¢ Transportation and Distribution * Marketing 
¢ Industrial Communications * Scheduling the 
Use of Personnel 


5:45 to 7:00 COCKTAIL PARTY 


Sept. 30 — FRIDAY A. M. 
9:00 to 12:00 A SPECIFIC OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH STUDY 


Joint Presentation By: 


Dr. Arthur A. Brown 
Staff Representative, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc.., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


D. F. Howe, Mgr. 
Management Methods 
Research 
Procter & Gamble Co.., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


W orking the Operations Research process. Presen- 
tation of a complete case demonstrating how 
Operations Research is being used at Procter & 
Gamble Company. How the problem of produc- 
tion scheduling was attacked using the research 
approach and how the obstacles were overcome. 

You will have an unusual opportunity to learn 
first hand from those involved why certain things 
were done and others not done; and what the con- 
trolling factors were at each step of this research 
project. 


12:30 to 1:15 Luncheon 


“WHAT'S GOING ON NOW IN 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH?” 








REGISTRATION CARD 


Sept. 30 — FRIDAY P.M. 


2:00 to 3:00 EVALUATION OF THE 
STUDY 


A demonstration and evaluation of the 
results of the Operations Research project 
at Procter & Gamble, and a discussion of 
the possibilities for further use of Opera- 
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74 Fifth Avenue * New York 11, N. Y. 


tions Research in this company. 
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3:00 to 4:00 Conference Summary and 


‘‘A LOOK INTO THE 
FUTURE OF OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH” 


Harold F. Smiddy, 
Vice President, 
General Electric Company. 














